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OWS LICK their chops plenty over cattle feed heavy residue left in the meal, when the oil is 
that’s processed with Phillips 66 Normal extracted by this excellent Phillips solvent. 
Hexane. There’s no foreign taste or odor, no 


Phillips 66 Normal Hexane has a typical boil- 
ing range of only 5 degrees. No light ends to 
lose. And Phillips has adequate supplies. You 
can depend on prompt, sure deliveries. 


Fine-quality Phillips Hexane and other select 
hydrocarbon solvents can be used successfully 
for the soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, 
rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, ani- 
mal fat and other oil extraction industries. 
Write for complete information. 


PS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Newly 
Designed 


Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change-overs the price 
of the hub bearings is only about one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 





Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded truction. Capaciti 
ranging from 1, 1’ and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specificati Our will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers factured Industrial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oil and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in ifs fabrication and assembly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 








BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide cl:an out doors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2300 South Main Street Fort Worth 1, Texas 


ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 
of 
Elevating Hoisting 
Conveying Mixing 
Equipment 











EDITOR’S DESK 


It Should Be a Lively Session 


The present federal grades on soybeans are inade- 
quate. They do not represent soybean values, as establish- 
ed by the value of the end products of processing. They 
were first established for carbohydrate crops, were 
adapted to the trading needs of those commodities. They 
do not reflect soybean values. should be so changed that 
they do give a measure of the worth of the two com- 
modities produced when the soybean is processed. 


Domestic processors have learned to use them as a 
guide, and to apply discounts for soybeans coming from 
certain territories or carrying certain factors. They have 
learned which territories produce the soybeans giving 
greater oil yields, which territories send to market high 
moisture and high foreign material crops. They buy ac- 
cordingly. 

The buyer for export can not do so. He must take 
what he gets, based on federal grades. He does not like 
what he has been getting. He has resumed buying Man- 
churian soybeans because he likes the quality better. 
Figures reaching us recently indicate shipments of 61, 
million bushels of Manchurian soybeans through the 
Suez Canal during the first four months of 1951. Ship- 
ping space is said to be already contracted covering 500,- 
000 tons of Manchuria’s 1951 crop. Perhaps we have 
already lost the European Market. 


A half-day session on the 31st annual American Soy- 
bean Association convention program is going to be de- 
voted to this subject. We hope it will be one of the most 
interesting, lively and controversial subjects considered 
on our convention programs in many moons. Representa- 
tives of foreign buyers, handlers for export, the grading 
agency, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations and 
an economist have been invited to participate. Be on hand 
on Monday afternoon, Sept. 6 to get the full story. It will 
be worth your while. 


They’ll Hear from the Growers 


The new price stabilization bill is described in detail 
in the “Washington Digest” section of this issue. Differ- 
ing somewhat from the law in effect during the past year. 
it will take some time to learn all the details after legal 
interpretations have been made, the intent of Congress 
has been established. 

Basically, there seem to be no great differences from 
the previous law, so far as soybeans are concerned. There 
will be some adjustments in price differentials between 
Chicago and country points, but those would have come 
under the previous law. Prices, apparently, will not be 
materially affected, as soybeans, soybean oil and soybean 
oil meal are all selling well below the ceilings. 

Interpretation of the law, and the establishment of 
trade practices and margins, will still be in the hands of 
the soybean industry advisory committee to OPS. That 
committee will meet again before the new crop moves, 
will make the decisions on regulations. In actuality, it 
will make suggestions, which may or may not be carried 
out by OPS employees. 
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Last month we pointed out the desirability of repre- 
sentation on that committee from soybean growers. 
Further protests and representations have been made to 
OPS officials. and the matter has been called to the at- 
tention of Midwest Congressmen and Senators by letter. 
As yet there has been no action by OPS officials and no 
move toward representation from growers on the com- 
mittee. 

We realize there has been much uncertainty over the 
status of OPS. Until Congress acted there was no cer- 
tainty about the form in which controls would be con- 
tinued. There has been an exodus of key OPS officials 
from Washington, for administration of ceiling prices 
in a period when price levels have been moving down- 
ward, and when clearance sales and inventory reductions 
have been in vogue, has not been a particularly glam- 
orous job. 

It has now been established that a form of OPS will 
be with us during the next year. In a period of living 
from crisis to crisis there is no certainty of what to- 
morrow may bring. It could bring high prices—high 
enough to touch ceilings on soybeans. Our industry 
should supply adequate membership and assistance to the 
OPS advisory committee. so that if the need for ceiling 
prices ever arises we will be ready. 

As we pointed out last month, membership on the 
present committee is not representative. If the present 
committee is to consider price ceilings on soybeans, then 
producers of soybeans must be represented. If it is to 
consider prices on soybean oil and oil meal only, then 
the present membership is adequate. for processors and 
buyers are already represented. 

One representative from growers ts not adequate. 
Growers produce more bushels of soybeans than are 
bought or processed. They should have at least as many 
members on the committee as processors or handlers. 
Until such representation is granted we are going to howl 
to the powers-that-be. Furthermore, we are going to say 
“7 told you so” in no uncertain terms when the inevitable 
fumbles are made. Growers of soybeans have thousands 
of votes where processors have one, or where handlers 
have ten. We will make it our job to see that they are 
exercised until the soybean grower is heard at the coun- 
cil table. 


Most States Will Be Represented 


It has been eight years since the American Soybean 
Association convention was last held in Iowa. The second 
largest producer of soybeans in the nation, the state of 
Iowa offers the visitor much to see in agricultural pro- 
duction. We hope you plan to stay long enough to look 
around, see more than Des Moines and Ames. 

With two days devoted to business meetings and the 
formal sessions, and a third day devoted to a field trip 
to two of the farms maintained by one of the nation’s 
leading agricultural colleges. this year’s program prom- 
ises to be well rounded and of interest to divergent 
groups. Registrations have already come in from over 
20 states and a few foreign countries. If yours is not 
among them better send it in today. 

At no other meeting during the coming year will 
you have an opportunity to hear so much about soy 
beans in so little time and with so little effort on your 
part. Take advantage of it. Make plans now to attend. 
And make your reservations for hotel accommodations. 
Complete program will be sent to all association mem- 
bers about two weeks before the convention dates. 
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A GREETING FROM 
YOUR PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. EVANS 


ON TO DES MOINES 


Welcome to Iowa: Beautiful 
Iowa; Fertile Iowa; Soybean- 


Minded Iowa. 


lowa, second in soybean pro- 
duction and highest state in’ the 
Union for percentage of tillable 
soil. welcomes the American Soy- 
bean Association to Des Moines 
for our convention. 

The directors wish every mem- 
ber of the Association could be at 
the convention. Bring your neigh- 
bor. 

Do we have growing pains? 
YES! Our opportunities for serv- 
ice to the Industry are rapidly in- 
creasing and our program is be- 
coming more and more diversified 
and embracing. 

Relations with Government. 
Foreign Trade, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing Inequalities, Legisla- 
tion, Price Ceilings, Scientific De- 
velopments and even Transporta- 
tion oc¢ upy our attention. Come 
and hear about them. Study the 
program, , 

Hope to see you there. 


John W. Evans. President 
American Soybean 
Association 

Montevideo. Minn. 

Aug. 1, 1951. 
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CONVENTION 


Slides “Soybean Assocation 
Sept. 6, 7, 8 at Des Moines, lowa 


PROGRAM 
(Tentative and subject to change. ) 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 6 
Grand Ball Room 
Hotel Fort Des Moines 
9:30 a.m. 


President American Soybean Associa 
tion, Montevideo, Minn. 


John ki ans. presiding 


“Greetings from Des Moines.” 
Mayor A. B. Chambers. Des Moines. 
lowa. 

“Towa Welcomes You.” Clyde 
Spry. Secretary of Agriculture. State 
of Lowa. 

“Day Length and Soybean Matur- 
ity.” H. A. Borthwick, senior plant 
physiologist, U. S. Department of 
Acriculture, Beltsville. Md. 

“Research in the Development of 
Soybean Varieties.” Dr. Martin G. 
Weiss. principal agronomist. division 
of forage crops and diseases. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Belts 
ville, Md. 

“Soy Flour and Protein-Hungry 
People,” speaker to be announced. 

“Recent Research Developments on 
Sovbeans at the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory.” Dr. J. C. Cow- 
an. head oil and protein division. 
Northern Regional Research Labora 
tory. Peoria. Ill. 


1:30 p.m. Chester B. Biddle, 
presiding 

Vice President American Soybean As 

sociation, Remington, Ind. 

“Soybean Grades Versus Soybean 
Values.” Dr. V. I. West. department 
of agricultural economics. University 
of Hlinois. Urbana. Il. 

“American Soybeans in European 
Markets.” speaker to be announced. 

“World Fats and Oils Supplies and 
American Soybeans,” speaker to be 
announced. 

“Federal Grades for Soybeans.” 
speaker to be announced. 

“Handling Exports Under the 
Present Grading Standards,” speaker 
to be announced. 


“Soybeans—the Feature Story.” 
motion picture film prepared by the 
National Soybean Crop Improvement 


Council. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 7 


Grand Ball Room 
Hotel Fort Des Moines 


9:30 a.m. John W. Evans, presiding 
President American Soybean Associa 
tion, Montevideo, Minn 
Annual business meeting. Ameri- 

can Soybean Association. 


10:30 a.m, .Ersel Walley, presiding 
Past President American Soybean As 
sociation, Fort Wayne, Ind 
“Safety Matters in Handling of 

Solvents.” Dr. J. Jeffries. Penola 

Oil Co.. Linden, N. J. 

“Basie Protein Explorations with 


Soybeans.” 


speaker to be announced. 


Hotel Fort Des Moines offers all the needed 


for a nati 1 convention. 
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Iowa State, one of the world's leading agricultural colleges, where the third day of the conven- 
tion will be held. 


“Britain’s Oilseed Industry,” C. G. 
Heywood, Pinchin, Johnson, Associ- 
ates. London, England. 


1:30 p.m. Howard L. Roach, 
presiding 

Past President American Soybean As 

sociation, Plainfield, Lowa. 

“Soybean Oil Meal, Antibiotics 
and Swine,” Dr. Damon Catron. head 
swine nutritional research farm, lowa 
State College. Ames. Iowa. 

“Poultry Production and Soybean 
Oil Meal.” Dr. Elton Johnson, poul- 
try husbandry department. lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 

“New Developments in Beef Feed- 
ing.” Dr. Wise Burroughs. animal 
husbandry department and chemistry 
division, Iowa State College. Ames, 
lowa. 

“The Dairy Cow and Protein Sup- 
plies and Quality,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


Remember the dates, Sept. 6, 7 and 8. 


“Soybean Oil Meal in Formula 
Feeds,” speaker to be announced. 


5:30 p.m. 


Cocktail party. 


Grand Ball Room 
Hotel Fort Des Moines 


6200 p.m. 
Annual convention banquet. 
Speaker to be announced. 
Entertainment numbers. 
Awarding of honorary life mem- 
berships. 


Ladies Day Tour 


10:00 a.m. 

Leave Hotel Fort Des Moines for 
visit to Meredith Publishing Co. 
12:00 noon 

Leave for Hotel Savery for lunch 
with Betty Brady, feature commen- 
tator for Radio Station WHO and to 
take part in her broadcast. “lowa 
Feature Fare.” 

2:00 p.m 

Leave for Greenwood Park for 

visit to Des Moines Art Center. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 8 
lowa State Experiment Station 
Ames, lowa 


9:00 a.m, 


Leave Hotel Fort Des Moines for 
field trip to Iowa State Experiment 
Station. 


There's recreation to be had in any of Iowa's 
large number of state parks. 


10:00 a.m. 

Arrive at Iowa State College agro- 
nomy farm for visit to soybean test 
plots, in charge of C. R. Weber, as- 
crops, 


sociate professor of farm 


lowa State College. 
12:00 noon 
Barbecue lunch at agronomy farm. 


2:00 pom. 

Arrive at Lowa State College Swine 
Nutritional Research Farm. Tour in 
charge of Dr. Damon Catron. associ- 
ate professor of animal husbandry, 
lowa State College. 

—sbd— 


COTTONSEED FLOUR 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has entered into a contract with 
the Okmulgee Branch of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Okmulgee, Okla. to 
investigate the use of cottonseed flour 
in baked products. This contract will 
be supervised by the Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory. 

The Southern Laboratory, in coop- 
eration with the cottonseed oil indus- 
try. the National Cottonseed Products 
Association, state experiment stations, 
and other agencies of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has demon- 
strated experimentally that cotton- 
seed meals of superior nutritive value 
can be produced in commercial mills. 

Under the contract. the Okmulgee 
branch of Oklahoma A. & M. College 
will work out procedures incorporat- 
ing this improved cottonseed meal. 
and other available cottonseed flours, 
in bread, rolls. cakes. sweet dough 
products. doughnuts. cookies and 
other baked foods. 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 





The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is f : : ‘ ape, \ The Des = — labora- 

equipped with the most modern : tery with Pa cate ov" - 

i f for refining soybean * : 5 , | ment for refining > 
oils. = 





*® Decatur, Ill. 
*® Des Moines, Iowa 
* Memphis, Tenn. 


The Oil Refining Department at th : 
power Sites, blleeiiate, wah © * Little Rock, Ark. 





1g 


Chemical Laboratories bei asia ° Blytheville, Ark. 
to serve you. ® Cairo, Ill. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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Visit Your Exhibitors in Des Moines 


[cterk's Desk | 
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Diagram shows the exhibit booths in the lobby and cn the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines where the 31st convention of the American Soybean Association will be held. There 
you can meet cld friends and make new ones. See below for list of exhibitors. 


Here are the names of the ex- 
hibitors and their booth numbers as 
you will find them in Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 

A few exhibit booths still were 
available at press time. You may be 
able to obtain one if you write, wire 
or phone George McCulley, business 
manager of the American Soybean 
Association, Hudson, lowa. 


LOBBY 

101, 102—A. T. Ferrell & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

103—National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Council, Decatur, Ind. 

104—French Oil Mill Machinery 
o., Piqua, Ohio. 

107—U. S. Rubber Co.., 
tuck, Conn. 

110—Albert 
cago, Ill. 

115—American 

o.. Chicago, Ill. 

116—Buhler Bros., Inc., 
i e P 

117, 122 
Mich. 

123—Seedburo 
Chicago, Ill. 


Nauga- 
Dickinson Co., Chi- 
Mineral Spirits 
Port Lee, 
Penola Oil Co., Detroit. 


Equipment Co., 


MEZZANINE 

201, 202—Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

203—Corn States Hybrid Service. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

204—Tillotson 
Omaha, Nebr. 

205—Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

206—Dave Fischbein Co.., 
apolis, Minn. 

207—Butler Manufacturing Co.., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

208—The Soybean Digest. Hud- 
son, lowa. 

211—A. O. 
waukee, Wis. 

212—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane. Des Moines, Iowa. 

213—J. C. Kintz Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

214—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

215—William H. Banks 
houses, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

216—Burrows Equipment  Co.. 
Evanston, Ill. 

218—Globe Machinery & Supply 
Co.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Construction Co.. 


Minne- 


Smith Corp., Mil- 


Ware- 


219—R. R. Howell Co.., 
lis, Minn. 

220—V. D. 
land, Ohio. 

221—Electrical Engineering & 
Equipment Co.. Des Moines. lowa. 

222—Des Moines Bag Co., Des 
Moines, lowa. 

223—National Association — of 
Margarine Manufacturers, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

226—Urbana 


bana, Ill. 


Convention Notes 


Better get that hotel reservation 
without further delay if you have not 
already done so. Make it direct with 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Be sure to let them know that your 
reservation is for the American Soy- 
bean Association convention Sept. 
6-8. That way your room will be 
taken from the convention block. 

If the rooms are all gone at the 
Fort Des Moines you will be placed 
in a good hotel nearby. 


Minneapo- 


Anderson Co., Cleve- 


Laboratories, Ur- 


se * * * 


Since your staff lives in lowa, we 
find it exceedingly hard to restrain 
ourselves from bragging about the 
state and the large number of ways 
in which it excels all other states. 

lowa is only second in soybean 
production. Heaviest-producing area 
is the north central part. But you 
are almost certain to see some good 
soybean fields, whichever way you 
come into the state. 

Doing some vacationing on the 
side when you come to the conven- 
tion? Iowa has an outstanding sys- 
tem of state parks. There will prob- 
ably be one along your route well 
worth a few hours of your time— 
where you can swim, fish, boat or 
just plain loaf in pleasant cool sur- 
roundings. 

te * * * 


Don’t forget that Des Moines has 
two big soybean processing plants, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons. Inc., and 
the Swift & Co. soybean mill. Swift 
is erecting a new feed mixing plant 
in connection with its soybean mill. 

* * * we 

Soybean grades and grading will 
receive major attention during one 
convention session, when representa- 
tives of foreign buyers, governmental 
grading agencies, export ‘ship pers and 
local buyers will participate in a 
symposium on the subject. Loss of 
our export market would be a major 
catastrophe, hence the attention on 
high-foreign-material and_ split-bean 
contents at this meeting. 
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tor Dependable 
Low-Cost Storage! 


BOOP tay 


* Gravity system of grain handling is 
one of the many features incorporated 
in the design below which materially 
reduces cost of operation. 














The all-steel elevator at Cunningham, 
Kansas, as shown at right, is one of 





four recently erected by the Gano Grain 
Corporation. The four bolted steel 
storage tanks — plus the three tanks 
with steel hopper bottoms which are 
over the truck dump pit, and the head- 





house were furnished by Columbi 
Columbian Storage Tanks were also 
used for the three other new Gano ele- 





vators at Lewis, Kinsley and Doolan, 
Kansas. The Gano Company has used 
Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Storage 
Tanks for many years at their various 


. ipa tahkeee 


FEE PO Heese 


locations. 


ee 


Users everywhere invariably specify 
“‘COLUMBIAN” when additional stor- 
age is needed — or new plants con- 
structed. Because — minimum initial 
i tment, and ini overhead 
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£ 
Se 











and maintenance means _ increased 
daily profits. B — additional 
economy of low-cost erection due to 
belted sectional construction. 








oe Fels 
file & 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks are ideal for EASY WAYS TO ERECT — Detailed, easy-to-understand blue prints 
for erection are furnished so that tanks may be put up with any 
kind cf labor — or we will provide supervisor for your own men 


dati 65 


crew. F. P 


economical storage of all small grain — wheat, corn, oats, barley, 


soya beans, cotton seed, peanuts, rice, coffee beans, eic. Hun- 


hi oti 





— or a complete Col 
tions and blue prints are furnished to enable your lo- 
fire-proof, weather-tight, rodent-proof. Never crack or crumble — cal ‘ ctor to build f dati WRITE 


dreds are used by all kinds of feed processors. They are sa‘e, 





Vii. tchi —_— 


no g or p g req None has ever worn ou! or now for complete information and details of our free 





been demolished by tornado or cyclone. engineering service. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., P. O. Box B-4226, Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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Combiiing Cost 


There are about three ways in 
which a landlord and tenant can set- 
tle up now at the end of the year 
on the cost of combining soybeans. 
In east-central Illinois most  land- 
lords pay half the combining cost. 

Briefly, that’s the answer of J. B. 
Cunningham, University of Illinois 
farm tenancy specialist, to a question 
concerning what the customary rate 
for combining is and whether it is 
paid on total acreage or only half. 

When landlords pay half the com- 
bining cost, some pay the usual rate 
—about $4 an acre—for their half, 
while others pay $1 to $1.50 an 
acre combined. 

Another arrangement is for the 
tenant to do the combining while the 
landlord furnishes the seed. 

A third method, used by a few 
tenants, is for tenants to furnish both 
seed and combining and then receive 
three-fifths or two-thirds of the har- 
vested crop. 

As for paying for all or only half 
the acreage, Cunningham says that 
in general the entire acreage is con- 
sidered. But you get the same re- 
sult whether you figure total acreage 
times half the rate, or half the acre- 
age times the full rate. 


illinois Varieties 


Soybean varieties were tested on 
five state experiment station fields in 
Illinois in 1949. 

Nine varieties were tested on the 
northern field at DeKalb, with Early 
Korean giving the highest yield of 
high-quality seed. During the five 
years 1945-49, Hawkeye, Richland 


and Mukden have been outstanding 
at DeKalb. 

Eighteen varieties were tested in 
the central field at Urbana. Hawk- 
eye. Adams, Dunfield. Illini, Rich- 
land and Early Korean all yielded 
over 40 bushels per acre under the 
experimental conditions. 

Eighteen varieties were planted on 
the southwest field at Alhambra. 
Wabash, Chief, Carlin, Patoka and 
Gibson—all medium to late varieties 

gave the best yields. Variety trials 
at Alhambra were discontinued with 
1949, 

Nine varieties were planted on the 
south-central field at Brownstown in 
1949, These included: Wabash, 
Chief, Lincoln, Dunfield, Hawkeye, 
Macoupin, Carlin, Patoka and Keif- 
fer. Whether there was a significant 
difference in yields between varieties 
at Brownstown was not calculated by 
the agronomists. 

Fifteen varieties were tested in the 
extreme southern field at Dixon 
Springs. S-100 and Chief have per- 
formed especially well at this field. 

For a complete report on the 1949 
variety trials in Illinois see Univer- 
sity of Illinois Circular 669, “Soy- 
bean Yields in 1949 Variety Trials.” 
by R. F. Fuelleman, W. L. Burlison. 
C. H. Farnham, G. E. McKibben and 
P. E. Johnson, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, III. 


Lack of Manganese 


Austrian winter peas may be the 


answer for Coastal Plain farmers 
who have noticed manganese defic- 
iencies in soybean, corn and peanut 
plantings, according to E. T. Batten. 
agronomist at the Tidewater Experi- 
ment Station, Holland, Va. 

Batten reports research results 
which show that a winter cover crop 
of Austrian winter peas apparently 
corrected a lack of manganese in one 
season. The peas make an exception- 


ally good growth on soils of a high 
pH, and when the crop is plowed 
down in the spring, the organic mat- 
ter added to the soil helps counteract 
the effect of over-liming. Batten savs 
that manganese deficiency in Virgin- 
ia is usually associated with over- 
liming. 

The Austrian winter-pea is a typi- 
cal southern crop, and is recommend- 
ed only for southern regions. 


BOOKS 


History of Corn 


An early history of maize (corn) 
including corn in early Spanish 
America and the period when it was 
being introduced into Europe has 
been published in a handbound lim- 
ited edition by Chronica Botanica 
Co. of Waltham, Mass., in coopera- 
tion with Missouri Botanical Garden. 

The work was done by John J. 
Finan under a grant from Pioneer 
Hi-Bred Corn Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
and was originally presented as a 
master’s thesis at Washington Uni- 
versity. 

The author consulted the works of 
the Renaissance herbalists for his in- 
formation. A number of early wood- 
cut illustrations including the first 
drawing of maize published in 
Europe are included. 

If you are interested in the history 
of corn this book is priced low con- 
sidering its quality. 

MAIZE IN THE GREAT HERB- 
ALS. By John J. Finan. The Chron- 
ica Botanica Co., Waltham 54, Mass. : 
and Stechert-Hafner, Inc.. New York 
City. Price $3. 

—sbd— 
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"On our fruit farm 


my Ford Truck runs for 


under 2° a mile 


—says HARVEY N. SEYFERT 
Bernville, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Report No. 3389 


“You can’t beat Ford Trucks for gas, oil 
and repair economy,” says H. N. Seyfert. 
“I save money every mile!”’ 


Harvey Seyfert bought his first Ford 
Truck in 1926. Recently he entered his 
1950 F-1 Pickup in the nationwide Ford 
Truck Economy Run. Fruit Farmer Sey- 
fert says, ‘“During the 6-month Economy 
Run, my truck traveled 2,151 miles over 
all kinds of roads. Yet I spent only 
$41.23 for gas, oil and maintenance and 
had no repairs. That’s a thrifty running 
cost of only 1.92 cents a mile!” 


Like others who rely on Ford for low 
running costs, Seyfert is sold on the 
periodic, money-saving service he gets 
from his local Ford dealer. For more 
facts on the trucks that last longer and 
save you money every mile—mail the 
attached coupon today. 


POWER PILOT HELPS GROWERS HOLD 


Se 

FA a 
This 6'4-ff. Ford Stake for '51 is built 
for “‘Monday hauling”’ and for “Sun- 
day calling!’ Body has sturdy wood 
floor. Gearshift lever is up on steering 
column. Wider cab rear window pro- 
vides 50 % more visibility. Removable 


hardwood stake racks make loading 
easy. Two fine cabs, the 5-sTaR and, 
at slight extra cost, the 5-STAR EXTRA 
give added driving ease and efficiency. 
Ford builds over 180 different truck 
models. Choice of V-8 or 6 engines. 


Apatlability of equipment, accessories and trim as tlustrated ts dependent on material supply conditions. 


DOWN HAULING COSTS. 


The Ford Truck Power Pilot is a simpler, fully 
proven way of getting the most power from the 
least gas. It is designed to synchronize firing twice 
as accurately. You can use regular gas... you get 
no-knock performance. Only Ford in the low-price 
field gives you Power Pilot Economy. 


FORD TRUCKING COSTS LESS 


becavse—FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using lotest registration data on 7,318,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3299 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
Send me without charge or obligation, de- 
tail specifications on Ford Trucks for 1951. 

Full Line () Heavy-Duty Models [_] 
Light Models (_] Extra Heavy-Duty Models [[] 


Nome 





(Please print plainly) 


Address 





State 











\ ) NEW OPERATING IMPROVEMENTS THAT 
\E Cave yin Hime and m 


~ 


~* 


it 


SEEDBURO 


A wider Moisture Range— 

Tests from 12% moisture 

in peanuts, up to 50% New Charts check with gov- 

moisture in corn. ernment inspection points, 
assure the accuracy of your 
report. 


“Memory-refresher" instruc- 
tion panel on the top en- 
ables even inexperienced New Test Pads are avail- 
workers to test grain quick- able to check your instru- 
ly. ment for electrical accuracy. 


Simplified funnel guides let 

you easily slip the funnel 1 New Built-in thermometer 

in position. simplifies temperature 
i readings, saves you time. 


Stainless steel top lasts 

longer, stays clean. larger, easy-to-read charts 
help you get an accurate 
moisture analysis faster. 


New Dial-type selector 

switch speeds your meter An improved dust-proof 

reading. cabinet keeps your 400G 
operating accurately longer. 


New stronger frame with- 


stands rough handling. New glass meter cover is 


double strength, protects 
your meter from accident. 


The NEW 400G’s faster operation saves you time. 
The increased accuracy saves you money. The sturdier, oe ae al 
trouble-free design saves maintenance. 


WRITE TODAY for a complete descrip- 
tion, send serial number of your old 
Steinlite for estimated trade-in value. No 
obligation, of course. otk DB Up 


EED)B UR heer 


729 CONVERSE BUILDING CHICAGO 64, ILLINOIS 


NEW CATALOG SUPPLEMENT just off our press. 
Write for your copy. 
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You Can Do 
a Better 
ob of 
ombining 


By HARRY C. SMITH 


Field Engineer, The Massey Harris Co., 
Racine, Wis 


M UCH HAS been done in the way 
of plant development and ma- 
chine design to improve and simplify 
the harvesting of soybeans. But even 
o, there are problems that are pecul- 
iar to that particular plant when it 
comes to harvesting. 

The soybean is by its nature easily 
threshed out of the pod. And the sep- 
aration and cleaning part of the har- 
vesting procedure is simple. 

The real problem always has been 
that of cutting and feeding the crop 
into and through the harvester. ‘The 
cutter bar and table of the combine 
were those parts of the machine that 
were given major attention in modi- 
fying the combine to operate on soy- 
beans. Likewise, the operator will be 
well repaid to give these parts of the 
combine close attention, both in 
maintenance and operation. 

Much can be done in seedbed prep- 
aration and crop cultivation to ease the 
burden on the cutting and feeding me- 
chanism of the combine. A crop in- 
fested with weeds can tax the combine 
beyond its capacity, particularly the 
cutting and feeding mechanism. A 
crop kept free of weeds will do more 
toward successful harvesting than any 
amount of machine adjustment or de- 
sign. 
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= the soybean plant and the combine have been acon to make better harvesting possible. 
But much still depends on the operator. 


Referring again to combine main- 


tenance and adjustment, look close to 
the maintenance and adjustment of 
the cutter bar and table (feeding me- 
chanism). If there are any sickle sec- 
tions that are dull or nicked, they 
should be replaced. If there are a num- 
ber of such sections, it is better to in- 
stall a new sickle. 

Of course the ledger plates must 
also be sharp and the guards straight 
and in line. Then the sickle clips ad- 
justed to hold the sickle sections 
close to the ledger plates. Some ma- 
chines have shims under the clips to 
make this setting. If they do not. 
they can be bent sufficiently. A good 
keen cutting sickle will reduce loss 
from shattering as well as preventing 
the sickle from clogging. 


The Reel 


The reel should be set close enough 
to the cutter bar that it will assist in 
keeping the cutter bar swept clean at 
all times and as far back as possible 
so as to prevent loss from shattering. 
At times the load on the reel will be 
rather heavy. Therefore, the reel 
drive mechanism should be in first 
class shape. 


The coarse plant structure of soy- 
beans taxes the feeder canvas. Bro- 
ken canvas slats should be replaced. 
If the canvas is loose from the slats 
they should be secured with tacks. 
Holes or rips in the canvas should be 
patched. Any of these discrepancies 
may permit plant stalks to catch and 
cause further and extensive damage. 


The table balance springs should 
be adjusted to sufficient tension to 
make for raising and lowering the ta- 
ble easily. The necessity for cutting 
very close to the ground when harvest- 
ing soybeans demands that the cutter 
bar quickly and easily be raised or 
lowered. If not, a compromising po- 
sition will be selected of such height 
as to assure clearing the ground at 
all times. The result will be loss of 
seed because of the cutter bar passing 
above them. It is also a requisite that 
the lift lever or control be within easy 
reach of the operator. 


With the weight of the table coun- 
terbalanced accurately either with 
springs or weights and the lift me- 
chanism located within easy reach of 
the operator, the cutter bar can be 
kept in close proximity to the ground 
at all times without danger of the cut- 
ter bar dragging on the ground or the 
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opposite expediency of leaving some 
pods on the stubble. 

Machine performance and capac- 
ity depend very considerably on 
good uniform machine feeding. 
Therefore, all those parts of the 
machine that have to do with feeding 
should be at their peak. The above 
discussed items pertain to those parts. 
hence the need for close observation 
of their condition and status. If you 
have not tried it, you will be sur- 
prised how much easier the table is 
raised and lowered if every working 
hinge and joint on the table and lift 
mechanism is lubricated. 


Cylinder 


A uniformly fed cylinder has no 
great chore in threshing the beans 
from the pod. The general instruc- 
tions in the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tion book quite thoroughly describe 
the settings for average conditions as 
well as deviations to follow for abnor- 
mal conditions. Sufficient to say is 
that the properties of cylinder per- 
formance are of no great problem 
provided that the cylinder is fed 
evenly. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
majority of the splitting or damaging 
of beans occurs while passing through 
the cylinder. Reduction of the cylin- 
der speed to the lowest possible mini- 
mum is the better approach to mini- 
mum damage. Concave adjustment 
has some bearing on the results but 
cylinder speed is more effective. A 
well designed harvester is equipped 
with a cylinder drive that can be 
quickly and easily adjusted to change 
the cylinder speed. The alert operator 
can then select that cylinder speed 
most suitable for existing crop condi- 
tions. It is important to remember that 
the crop condition is constantly vary- 
ing from morning, to mid-day, to eve- 
ning, hence the need for a drive that is 
quickly and infinitely variable. 

The separating mechanism (straw 
rack or walkers) is in much the same 
category as the cylinder in that if ma- 
terial is fed to it uniformly, it separ- 
ates the beans from the straw quite 
readily. Again, the importance of 
uniform feeding. A congestion caus- 
ed by uneven feeding is bound to 
make efficient separation more diffi- 
cult. 

Abnormal straw rack or walker 
losses can be reduced by reducing the 
speed in strokes per minute. Of 
course this reduction in strokes per 
minute reduces the “per hour” capac- 
ity of the separating mechanism. Con- 
sequently it is a “fielder’s choice” be- 
tween per-hour capacity and accept- 
able efficiency. 

Because of their relatively high spe- 
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cific gravity and their streamlined 
shape, soybeans are easily cleaned. 
The cleaning process is mostly a mat- 
ter of screen size selection for the 
cleaning mechanism (shaker shoe and 
fanning mill). Wind blast from the 
fanning mill can be relatively high 
either in volume or velocity without 
danger of loss. This makes for a 
clean sample. Like the straw rack, 
high shoe speed in strokes per minute 
can cause unnecessary losses. The 
inherent low cylinder speed naturally 
induces a small amount of chaff, hence 
the light load on the shoe, thus a high 
shoe speed is not needed to maintain 
normal capacity. A factor in clean- 
ing is the presence of weeds that may 
bear seeds of the same size and/or 
specific gravity of soybeans. This pre- 
sents a real problem because a selec- 
tion of screen size or adjustment of 
shoe speed that will expel these seeds 
will expel some beans too. The an- 
swer to this problem is again seed-bed 
preparation and crop cultivation. 
This brings up the controversial 
question of drilling versus row plant- 
ing. Yield in bushels per acre from 
either process averages about the 
same but if planted in rows, the crop 
must be cultivated to control weeds 
whereas the thicker growth of beans 
when drilled tends to hold weed 


growth in check. A seedbed normally 
low in weed seed content may safely 
be drilled. True, crop production 
costs are higher if planted in rows but 
the higher production costs are com- 
pensated for in lower harvesting costs 
as well as lower losses. Also the prac- 
tice will eventually reduce the weed 
seed content in the soil. 

Referring again to seed damage, 
elevator carrier chains should be kept 
reasonably taut. A loose chain will 
permit beans to flow between the 
chain and sprockets where they will 
be crushed as the link completes its 
revolution around the sprocket. These 
carrier chains should be checked and 
adjusted every few days. 

The end results desired are a sam- 
ple of beans having no more than 10 
percent damaged seeds; of a moisture 
content no greater than 12 percent; 
containing no more than 5 percent 
foreign matter in weight; and sus- 
taining no more than 2 percent re- 
coverable loss. 

The capacity of a combine must be 
eauged not by its speed in miles per 
hour nor the bushels per hour of grain 
produced but by the tons. of material 
passing through it per hour. 

Be conservative. It saves crops 
and it saves machinery. 


Pre-Harvest Drying of Soybeans: 


By F. W. SLIFE 


First asst. crop production, department of 
Agronomy, University of Illinois. 


- agpenomate'e drying is not a new 
process but its interest has been 
revived within recent years by the in- 
troduction of new chemicals for this 
purpose. In 1938 calcium cyanamid 
accidentally drifted onto wet cotton 
Ipaves, and actually this was the be- 
ginning of defoliation in cotton. This 
was not too important at that particu- 
lar time because there were no cotton 
mechanical pickers. In the early °40’s 
when the mechanical picker was in- 
troduced in the Cotton Belt, then the 
interest in cotton defoliation revived 
and calcium cyanamid was used ex- 
tensively and still is today to defoliate 
cotton. 

In the early °40’s calcium cyana- 
mid was tested rather thoroughly at 
most of the experiment stations as a 
soybean defoliant. Although tests did 
indicate that it would defoliate soy- 
beans, it did not seem to have a prac- 
Paper presented at the won annual Tri-State 


Soybean Conference of rocessors and Agro- 
nomists at Urbana, III. 


tical use and, consequently, little of it 
was used on soybeans. From 1938 to 
1948, calcium cyanamid was the only 
material sold commercially as a de- 
foliant. 

In 1948 several new liquid defoli- 
ants appeared on the market. With 
the introduction of these liquid defoli- 
ants interest in soybean defoliation 
has been revived and there have been 
some extensive tests during the last 
few years mainly with these liquid de- 
foliants. 

In the Cornbelt area there are few 
ground dusting machines for the ap- 
plication of powder defoliants, but 
there are many ground sprayers that 
have other uses and, therefore, if liq- 
uid defoliants have a practical value, 
there is enough ground equipment 
and air equipment to apply them. 
In 1948 the Delta Station of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi designed tractor 
fenders that would allow ground 
equipment to be used in crop defolia- 
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tion. In 1950 the University of Ili- 
nois agricultural engineering depart- 
ment developed tractor snouts or simi- 
lar fenders for use on ground equip- 
There- 


fore, going into the 1951 season. we 


ment in soybean defoliation. 


do have defoliation chemicals for soy- 
beans both powdered and liquid. and 
we do have suitable equipment for ap- 
them both by air and by 
ground, Research programs have not 
indicated that soybean defoliation is 
going to be practical for general use. 
It would appear that in certain areas 
and in certain years it will prove to 


plying 


be very valuable. 


Advantages 

We might list some of the possible 
advantages of sovbean defoliation it 
the order of their importance. 

First of all we might be able to dry 
up green weeds to ease the combining 
of the beans. To us this seems to be 
a most important point in using soy- 
bean defoliants. Many green weeds 
do not die until frost but soybeans 
might mature earlier than this. and, if 
these defoliants will dry up the weeds, 
then undoubtedly combining could be 
done easier and perhaps earlier. Sec- 
ond, beans normally mature when fall 
rains are common; therefore. if we 
could speed up harvest this would be 
of particular importance in bottom- 
land areas. 

Third, in certain rotations we like 
to follow winter grain after soybeans. 
If we could speed up the harvest of 
the beans. we would be more certain 
of getting our fall grains planted at the 
right time. 

The fourth possible advantage of 
soybean defoliation would be when 
the weather delays the maturity of the 
beans. Cool weather throughout the 
growing season in 1950 did delay the 
maturity of the soybeans until many 
areas were endangered from early 
frost damage. In situations like this. 
soybean defoliation might have a 
place. 

The fifth and last reason would be 
that it might be possible to market 
beans a little bit earlier and possibly 
get a higher price before the bulk of 
the beans move to market. These 
seem to us to be the most important 
possible advantages of soybean de- 
foliation. 


Drawbacks 

At this time we would also like 
to bring out some of the disadvan- 
of defoliation or some of 

First of all. applica- 
defoliant is a very 
timely proposition. One of the first 
things that was learned in cot- 
ton defoliation was that the plant must 


tages 
the drawbacks. 
tion of the 
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be nearly mature if no vield reduc 
tion is to be expected. This is cer 
tainly true in soybeans. In our tests 
here at Illinois we have been able to 
speed up the harvesting of soybeans 
on the average of three to four days 
without reducing the yield. 
cases this has run up as much as one 
week without yield reductions. In any 
case where we have speeded up har 
vest by two weeks. then the vield has 


In some 


been reduced in some cases rather se 
verely. Under normal conditions it 
would not appear that the gaining an 
average of three or four days would 
be too important. However. there are 
certain situations where some farmers 
would be willing to take a loss in vield 
in order to speed up the harvest of 
their sovbeans. 

Another disadvantage to defoliants 
is that they must be applied properly 
Too much chemical may kill the leaf 
too hurriedly so that the layer does not 
form, and consequently the leaves will 
remain on the plant. In this case it 
would be worse than if no defolia- 
tion had been used. We apply the 
term “freezing” in this situation. 

A third disadvantage of defoliation 
is that it has not proved to be effec- 
tive where the fields are extremely 
weedy. In fields of this type it is al- 
most impossible to get enough chemi- 
cal down through the foliage to dry 
up either the weeds or to defoliate the 


soy beans. 


Drying Weedy Fields 

In summarizing this topic, | would 
say that chemical defoliation of soy- 
beans or preharvest drying is going 
to be of some importance in certain 
areas in certain years. Its biggest use, 
as it appears now, will be for drying 
up weedy fields to facilitate harvest- 
ing. It undoubtedly will have some 
use in speeding up harvest of soybeans 
even though reduction in yield is ex- 
pected. This would be true in areas 
that expect fall rains where getting 
the crop out early may save it alto- 
gether. Research at the present time 
does not indicate that soybean defoli- 
ation will be too important under 
normal conditions because if the har- 
vest can be speeded up only an average 
of three to four days or even a week 
without reducing yield, then it may 
not be too important. One thing is 
certain in that more research is need- 
ed along these lines. Most of these 
new liquid defoliants have been used 
only two years and this certainly is 
not long enough to answer all the 
problems and to investigate their ad- 
vantages. 

The other topic that I would like to 
discuss briefly is the chemical weed 


control in soybeans. This is a very 


brief topic because at the present time 
there are no chemicals that can be 
used in growing soybeans for weed 
control without severely injuring or 
killing the sovbeans. There is only 
one weed control feature that looks at 
all promising in soybeans and this is 
pre-emergent weed control. — This 
means applying the chemical to the 
surface of the soil before the weeds or 
the beans emerge. This has proved 
successful in corn and we believe that 
it can be used on certain areas for 
this crop. But in soybeans the re- 
sults have been quite variable al- 
though promising 

It would appear that the key to 
good results with pre-emergent sprays 
on soybeans depends entirely on the 
If there 


is too much moisture. the beans will 


moisture supply in the soil. 


chemical and reduced 
When the 
soil is relatively dry and there is no 
rainfall 
time the beans emerge, pre-emergent 
treatments will be successful. If a 
heavy rain should follow after treat- 
ment. there is very great likelihood 
that no beans will emerge. 


absorb the 
germination will result. 


between planting and_ the 


Delaying treatment until just be- 
fore emergence of the beans, or even 
when the first leaves are coming 
through the soil, will reduce the hazard 
of pre-emergent treatment, and if pre- 
emergent treatment is to be used it will 
probably be used in this manner. At 
the present time more research is 
needed with this type of treatment and 
it cannot be recommended as a stand- 
ard practice for weed control. 


Field of Gibson soybeans seven days after 

spraying with ‘‘Early Frost.’ Cockleburs were 

pletely defoliated and harvesting was 

speeded up a full month. In the picture is 

Lloyd Hahn, president of Hahn, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
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ANTIBIOTICS 
in AGRICULTURE 


By DR. W. A. LAZIER 


Director of Chemical Research and Develop ment, 
7:; 


Chas. Pfizer and Co., 


Inc., Brooklyn, 


before conference of National Farm 


Chemurgic 


LMOST EVERYONE is familiar 
with the story of Dr. Alexander 
Fleming’s now famous discovery of 


penicillin; how in 1929 a stray 
mold spore floated in on the breeze. 


settled on a culture plate of bacteria 


and inhibited their growth; how Dr. 
Fleming correctly interpreted his ob- 
servation and its possible value in 
the treatment of disease, thus usher- 
ing in the great penicillin develop- 
ment programs of the World War II 
period. 

But penicillin is only one brilliant 
chapter in the story of the decade 
of antibiotics which followed the 
eventful early years of the war pe- 
riod. So rapid has been the pace 
that Baron’s “Handbook of Anti- 
hiotics” published late in 1950 de- 
scribes about 140 distinctly different 
antibiotics. Most of these are too 
toxic to be tolerated in the blood 
stream of animals and man, but can 
be considered candidates for other 
applications. 

Since antibiotics are produced by 
molds and other microorganisms 
growing on nutrient media, the in- 
dustry is quite dependent on farm 
products. Nutrient broths are based 
not only on mineral salts, cereals and 
sugars, but also require other growth 
promoting substances and extractives 
derived as by- products of the meat 
and milk processing industries. 

Since animals and people are sus- 
ceptible to rather similar diseases, 
one might suppose that the use of 
antibiotics in veterinary medicine 
would top all other uses of interest 
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Council. 


to the agriculturist. Due to a sur- 
prising discovery of very recent date, 
antibiotics are found to have a nu- 
tritional aspect that promises to 
eclipse even their important signifi- 
cance in animal medicine. When 
added very small amounts to the 
rations of poultry, swine and young 
calves, several of the more important 
antibiotics promote growth in a man- 
ner not observed with any other 
chemical substances. 

Antibiotic feed supplements were 
first offered for sale in 1950 and 
were immediately accepted by the 
feed industry, especially for inclu- 
sion in poultry rations. As a result. 
several of the leading pharmaceuti- 
cal houses have gone into the feed 
supplement business, and all are hard 
pressed to supply the requirements 
of the rapidly expanding market. 

Antibiotic feed supplementation is 
an outgrowth of animal protein fac- 
tor (APF) supplementation. It is 
well known that proteins of wholly 
vegetable origin are nutritionally de 
ficient for some species. At first, this 
was thought to be due solely to a 
lack or at least a maldistribution of 
essential amino acids. Animal pro- 
tein from practically any source was 
found to correct the deficiency. but 
pure amino acids did not. Accord- 
ingly, it was realized that meat, and 
ésvecially liver or fish scrap, con- 
tain a necessary nutrient for normal 
growth. For lack of a better term. 
the growth promoting substance was 
termed APF. 


Beginning about three years ago. 


Can you see the difference? Note the uni- 
formity and finish of the antibiotic-fed hogs on 
the opposite page. Their thrifty, smooth, 
glossy appearance marks them as what the 
farmer calls ‘‘good doing hogs.’’ At an aver- 
age age of 160 days, they averaged 227 pounds 
each across the packing house scales. They 
scold for 50 cents more a hundred pounds than 
other hogs sent to market on the same day. In 
contrast, the hogs at left are not uniform; some 
show reasonably good market finish while 
others are rough, runty and scaly. At 160 
days of age, they averaged only 160 pounds 
each, and several of them did not even ap- 
proach market finish. Proper use of antibi- 
otics in otherwise gocd swine feeds cuts down 
the number of runt pigs—troublesome even to 
experienced farmers. 


Photos courtesy General Mills, Ine. 


important new facts were brought to 
bear on the subject. Vitamin B-12 
was isolated in pure form from liver 
and was found to give feeding  re- 
sponses similar to those observed 
with the APF-containing materials. 
Then vitamin B-12 was demonstrated 
to be present in the fermentation 
broths of several antibiotics, and the 
crude dried broth solubles. after re- 
moval of the bulk of the antibiotics 
present, were found to give APF (or 
vitamin B-12) responses when added 
to animal rations. Finally, it was 
found that in APF-free poultry ra- 
tions, antibiotic fermentation  solu- 
bles gave growth responses in excess 
of those obtainable with any concen- 
tration of added pure crystalline vita- 
min B-12. It looked like the resid- 
ual antibiotic content of the fermen- 
tation solubles was responsible for 
the extra growth kick. and tests on 
rations prepared with pure vitamin 
B-12 and pure antibiotics proved this 
to be the case. 


Four Recommended 

The four antibiotics tested 
widely 
ceiving 


most 
in animal nutrition and _ re- 
sufficient study to warrant 
their classification as  growth-pro- 
molting antibiotics are terramycin, 
aureomycin, penicillin and strepto- 
mycin. Bacitracin has been added 
to the list in recent months. but its 
value has not been fully established. 
The antibiotics also have a favorable 
effect in reducing the mortality of 
young animals. 

The rate of growth is stimulated 
most dramatically in the young ani- 
mals, where the increase caused by 
antibiotics over and above that due 
to vitamins may be as much as 15- 
20 percent. As the animals approach 
market weight. the margin decreases 
somewhat. In chickens and turkeys 
of market size. the difference in 
weight may still be as high as 10 to 
15 percent. 

The bulk of the antibiotic sup- 
plement production is distributed to 
feed manufacturers, and much con- 
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fusion has been caused by the fact 
that fermentation products may con- 
lain apprec iable proportions of both 
vitamin B-12 and antibioties. Ae- 
cordingly. on Oct. 4, 1950. the As- 
sociation of American Feed Contro] 
ofhcials took action to eliminate the 
definition of “Animal Protein Factor 
Supplement” and set up new defim 
tions for “Vitamin B-12 Supplement” 
and “Antibiotic Feed Supplement”. 
The ruling became effective Jan. 1. 
1951. la 
beled according to its minimum guar- 
vitamin B-12 or 
specific antibiotic content. respective- 
ly. 


Are Cheap 


Since antibiotics for feed purpos- 


Each supplement is now 


anteed content. of 


es are nol subject to the expensive 
refining operations required — for 
pharmaceutical products. they are 
much cheaper to produce than the 
therapeutic grades. Moreover. the 
feed outlet provides an opportunity 
for the disposal of by-products and 
residues from the pharmaceutical re- 
fining operations. Antibiotic —sup- 
plements are sold as free-flowing 
powders containing harmless diluents 
and a low content of antibiotic. Our 
companys Bi-Con-TM-5, for exam- 
ple. contains 5 grams of terramycin 
per pound, and is recommended for 
feeding at a level of 7 to 12 grams 
of terramycin per ton. 

Antibiotic supplements are sold in 
the price range of 15 to 20 cents per 
gram of active ingredient. so that the 
cost to the feeder is reasonable in 
comparison to the gains in weight 
and feed efhiciencies obtained. 

Antibiotic feed supplementation 
promises to be big business. Arthur 
D. Little. Inc.. estimates that within 
a year the value of the supplements 
produced may reach 20 to 30 mil- 
lion dollars. with some authorities 
expecting much higher figures. This 
estimate is based on the needs of a 
billion and a half growing chickens. 
15 million turkeys and about 100 
million pigs. The most inaccessible 
consumer is the feeder who uses 
home-grown grain. He must ulti- 
mately be reached by the supplement 
distributors if he is to keep abreast 
of the increased efficiency in meat 
production of the larger feeders us- 
ing supplemented prepared feeds. 

Aside from the cost 
supplement feeding, there are other 
considerations bearing on possible 
improvements in our standard of liv- 
ing. One large packing house is ad- 
vertising the improved quality of 
supplement-fed  friers. contending 
that the more rapid growth produc- 
es a more tender bird. The back 
fat in the carcasses of supplement 


aspects of 
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fed hogs has been examined. The 
quality appears to be fully equal to 
that of hogs raised on supplement- 
free diets. 

Of greatest importance to our e¢ 
is the saving in the animal 
feeds. By 
combining antibiotics and vitamin 
B-12 supplements. all-vegetable pro- 
teins such as corn, soybeans or pea 
nuts can be used more extensively in 
relations. Combined with the 


onomy 


protein requirements of 


basal 
shortened feeding times to reach 
market size, this adds up to a higher 
meat producing potential for any 
grain producing area. a 

The Department of Agriculture 
has recently begun an all-out effort 
to increase 1951 corn plantings by 
some 5 million acres. It is said that 
“high-level live stock production is 
cutting into grain reserves and only 
big feed grain production this year 
will make it possible for farmers to 
turn out the volume of meat. poultry. 
and dairy products required to meet 
continuing demands.” 


Reduce Corn Needs 


This statement does not take into 
account the possibility of 
the corn requirements by better feed 
Controlled experiments 
with hundreds of pigs at Arenel 
Farms. near Shoemakerville.  Pa.. 
show that terramycin supplementa- 
tion results in a saving of about 50 
pounds of corn per hog marketed. 
Duplication of these results on a na- 
tional scale would reduce the corn 
requirements for hog feeding by 
about 100° million bushels. 

Assuming an average yield of 50 
bushels per acre. that would cancel 
out almost half of the 5 million acres 
of corn that Secretary Brannan finds 
is needed. Supplement feeding of 
poultry on a large scale would take 
another big bite out of the alleged 
shortage. 

Although the effectiveness and 
economy of antibiotic supplementa- 


reducing 


economy. 


tion appears to be established beyond 
a doubt. there are hazy areas where 
the information from conflicting re- 


ports will have to be cleared up by 
further research. The possible pro- 
tein-sparing action of antibiotics is 
a subject under active study by nu- 
tritionists. It is also believed that 
B-12 supplementation 
is required when antibiotics are fed. 


less vitamin 


In our own tests with terramycin on 
hatchery run New Hampshire chicks. 
there is evidence of a sparing effect 
on both protein content of the ra- 
tion and vitamin B-12. These effects 
of antibiotics are very important as 
they point to the possibility of a re- 
duction in cost of both the basal ra- 
tion and the vitamin supplement. 
Poultry experts are investigating the 
effect of antibiotics on egg produc- 
tion and the time required to bring 
birds into production. 

Antibiotic 
scarcely any 


feeding is so new that 
data are available on 
the specialized branches of animal 
industry. Favorable results . with 
APF supplements on mink are being 
followed up with studies on antibi- 
otics. Results on domestic rabbits 
have been inconclusive. Informal 
progress reports on semi-domesticat- 
ed game birds are enthusiastic. 
Pheasant and guinea hens in particu- 
lar have been reported as larger. 
more vigorous, and suffering less 
mortality. Breeders of all kinds of 
livestock are exploring the use of 
antibiotic supplements. 

In the case of swine. sows have 
been reported to bear healthier. more 
uniform pigs, milk better and bring 
their pigs to weaning with virtually 
no runts. So far as reports are 
available. sow fertility seems to be 
unaffected by antibiotic feeding. 


With the advent 
of antibiotics 
a new chapter 


in livestock 


feeding is 


being written. 
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Use of soybean glue on shotgun shell casings has lowered the cost of production. 


Soys Provide Better Glue for Shells 


More than half the shotgun shells 
used by hunters in the United States 
now have paper casings made with 
soybean glue. One large shell manu- 
facturer is using soybean glue exclu- 
sively. This new adhesive is a prod- 


uct of cooperative research by indus- 
try and the Bureau of Agriculture and 
Industrial Chemistry’s Northern Re- 
search Laboratory. It provides not 
only a replacement for scarce animal 
and casein glues, but also a new out- 
let for the protein fraction of 
America’s soybean crop. 

The new glue fills a need long felt 
by makers of shotgun ammunition. A 
satisfactory adhesive for shell casings 
was previously made with casein, de- 
rived from skim milk, but of limited 
domestic supply. Adaptation of soy- 
bean protein for use in this glue pro- 
vides an ample domestic supply of 
suitable adhesive and lowers the cost 
of shell production. 

Making soybean glue fit the special 
requirements for use in shell casings 
presented several unique problems. 
The glue had to be stable enough to 
hold the casing to its correct dimen- 
sions and thus assure easy ejection of 
the shell from the gun barrel. It had 
to be free of any free-alkali that 
might promote chemical reaction with 
the smokeless powder in the shell. The 
glue also had to produce a casing that 
would remain tough and leathery, and 
not become brittle with age. Finally, 
the casing had to satisfy that all-im- 
portant requirement of the hunter 
positive water resistance to keep the 
powder dry. 

Work on this special application of 


18 


soybean glue began early in 1946, 
when a large ammunition firm asked 
for assistance in solving its glue prob- 
lems. Because of the Northern Lab- 
oratory’s previous years of research 
on soybean protein, its scientists soon 
developed a suitable formula. With- 
in a few months the glue was ready 
for trial in making casings on regular 
factory equipment. The experimental 
shells were subjected to rigid tests, 
simulating the treatment that a shot- 
gun shell casing must undergo in ac- 
tual use. By May 1947, the manufac- 
turer reported soybean glue to be 
more satisfactory and economical for 
shell casings than any glue his firm 
had ever used. 

Soybean protein for this glue is ob- 
tained by treating oil-free soybean 
meal with a solution of caustic alkali. 
similar to ordinary lye. This treat- 
ment dissolves the protein. The in- 
soluble portion of the meal is strained 
out, and the protein solution is then 
treated with acid, which precipitates 
or coagulates the protein. The pro- 
tein is dried and ground to a powder 
and can then be stored until needed. 
It is formulated into liquid glue by 
adding water. alkali. and other sub- 
stances. When a casing is made, the 
glue is spread on one side of a sheet 
of special paper as the paper is rolled 
into a tube of proper diameter. 

A difficult problem often encounter- 
ed in the use of a new product is its 
handling on conventional factory 
equipment. However, the new sov- 
bean glue has caused no operational 
troubles on standard shell-fabricat- 
ing machines. 


SWEDISH PLANT 
BREEDER STUDIES 
U. S. SOYBEANS 


Sven J. A. Holmberg, plant breed- 
er of Norrkoping, Sweden. was in the 
United States for seven weeks study- 
ing soybeans. He embarked for 
Sweden July 13. 

Holmberg. of Algot Holmberg & 
Sons Seed Co. of Norrkoping, through 
intensive breeding and selection, has 
produced some strains of soybeans 
having considerable promise for cer- 
tain sections of Sweden, though in 
general soybeans are not considered 
adapted to Sweden's northern climate. 

His trip to this country was an 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion project in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. His 
studies here included the breeding and 
production of the crop, its processing 
and use of soy products in human 
food. Sweden is mainly interested in 
soybeans as human food. 

While in the U. S.. Holmberg’s itin- 
erary took him to Washington, D. C., 
and seven states. where he spent con- 
siderable time at USDA laboratories. 
state universities, with soybean pro- 
cessors, growers and manufacturers 
of soy foods. His visits included the 
headquarters of the American Soy- 
bean Association at Hudson, Iowa, 
where he spent several days with Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Geo. M. Strayer and 
the staff of the Association. 

Holmberg has been in this country 
twice before. in 1938 and 1940. 


Soybean Digest Photo 


Sven Holmberg (right) and Paul C. Hughes, 

field service director of the American Soy- 

bean A , check soyb root for nodu- 
lation in a field near Hudson, Iowa. 
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If we made the boiling point of Bronoco’s Hexane any narrower it would meet 
in the middle! But we keep it under control that way for two reasons: First, it means 
more production, better quality and real economy to you—-and second, it keeps our 
sales going right through the top of our sales chart! Every time somebody 


tries it they just won’t consider any other solvent! 


Now, if you used Bronoco Hexane here’s what you’d get: Reduced solvent losses, up to 
3313°7, because there’s no light ends to lose—increased extraction efficiency- 
elimination of oily, heavy residue in the meal—complete freedom from taste, odor and 
discoloration—-quick delivery from ample supplies—and the best technical 


help in the business. We’ll be glad to prove it whenever you say! 


HEXANE 


Write For Complete Information 


THE R.J. BROWN COMPANY 
1418 Wittenberg Ave. + St.Louis 10, Mo. 
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Big Increase in Oil Futures Trading 


Interest in soybean oil futures in- 
creased greatly with trading on the 
exchanges expanding almost 1.500 
percent during the fiscal year ended 
June 30. Commodity Exchange 
Authority of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Total trading on the New York ex- 
change and on the market opened last 
summer by the Chicago Board of 
Trade §.532.620.000 
pounds compared with 227.100,000 
pounds on the New York market dur- 


preceding year, CEA said. 


amounted to 


ing the 

The soybean futures market on the 
Chicago Board of Trade continued 
to attract a very large volume of 
trading during the year. the dollar 
volume of futures transactions being 
exceeded only by that in cotton and 
wheat. However. the volume of trad- 
ing in soybeans, 2.952.610,000 bush- 
els, was 18 percent below the record 
level of 3.613.906,000 bushels traded 
in the preceding year when specu- 
lative activity in the market ap- 
proached runaway proportions, says 


CEA. 


The largest trading volume in any 
feedstuff was in soybean oil meal. 
amounting to 2.292.000 tons on the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange Clear- 
ing Association. This was a_ 103.6 
percent increase over the 1.126.000 
tons traded the year before. 

The annual average of month-end 
open contracts for soybeans in 195] 
was 39,3 million bushels compared to 
54.1 million bushels in 1950, and 
17.4 million bushels in 1949. 

The 1951 average in open con- 


tracts for soybean oil was 164.5 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 17.1 
million pounds in 1950. This includ- 
ed both New York and Chicago 
markets. 

The 1951 
tracts for soybean oil meal was 175.6 
thousand tons in 1951. 77.3 thousand 
tons in 1950 and 26.1 thousand 
tons in 1949, 

Price range of soybean futures for 

> year was $1.19. from a high of 

» July 17-18 to a low of 
1, 2 Oct. 16. 

rice range of soybean oil futures 
on the New York Exchange was 
$11.05. from a low of $10.75 Julv 7 
to a high of $21.80 Jan. 31. Low at 
Chicago was $11.30 Aug. 4-5. and 

high was $21.95 Jan. 30. 

Year's range in meal futures was 
5.10. from a high of $92.60 July 
to a low of $54.50 Oct. 16. 

—sbd— 


BUILD TEXAS PLANT 


Chemical plants division of Blaw- 
Knox Co.. Pittsburgh. Pa.. has re- 
ceived a contract from the Southland 
Cotton Oil Co. of Paris. Texas. to 
furnish a soybean extraction plant 
with a daily capacity of 150 tons 
for installation at Jackson. Miss. 

The plant will be designed for 
immediate operation on soybeans 
and later adaptation to extraction of 


average in open con- 


g 
| 


>» 
r 
‘ 


cottonseed as well as soybeans. This 
is the first order from the South for 
Blaw-Knox soybean or 
traction equipment, and it calls for 
the use of the Rotocel. 


Under the 


oilseed ex- 


Blaw-Knox 


contract. 


Deflect Heat with Soybean Oil 
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Staley Journal Photo 


This syrup tankcar belonging to A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. is painted with a 100-percent- 
soybean-oil paint. The paint advertises the Decatur, Ill., soybean processor, also soybean oil. 


In addition it is more efficient in deflecting heat than any other tankcar finish known. 
as heat is one of the problems of firms shipping syrup in tankcars. 


- id. i 





P 


This is an 


will provide all design and engineer- 
ing. furnish all equip- 
ment. and supervise erection and 
initial operation. The plant is expect- 
ready for operation early 


processing 


ed to be 
in 1952. 
—sbd— 


ON PARAGUAY TRIP 


K. S. MARKLEY 


Dr. K. S. Markley. of the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans. La.. will make a_ three- 
months’ survey of the production and 
processing of oilseed crops in Para- 
guay for the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, beginning July 18. 

He will investigate the production 
and handling of cottonseed. tung 
nuts and other oilseeds, particularly 
palm nuts. 
Point IV program of supplying tech- 
nical aid to foreign countries. 

Markley has been head of the oil 
and oilseed division of the Southern 
Laboratory since 1939, and has sup- 
ervised the U, S. Tung Oil Labora- 
tory in Bogalusa. La.. since 1949, He 
is the author or editor of several 
books. mostly on oilseeds. 

—sbd— 


USE MORE SOAP 

Total disappearance of soap and 
synthetic detergents per capita is 
estimated for 1950 at 30) pounds 
compared with 27 


The survey is part of the 


pounds in 1949 
and an average of 26 pounds in 1935 
-39, reports May-June Fats and Oils 
Situation of U, S. Department of 
Acriculture. 

The 1950 figure includes 22 
pounds of soap and 8 pounds of syn- 
thetic detergents. Per capita disap- 
pearance of soap in 1949 and 1950 
was the lowest for any year since 
1921. But disappearance of total 
soap and synthetic detergents in 
1950 was higher than any year be- 
fore 1941. 
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Good Start in Central Soybean Belt 


Conditions were about ideal in 
July in the central part of the soy 


bean belt—-in Illinois. 


Indiana and 
Ohio, The crop is off to an unusually 
eood start in this area. on a some 
what reduced acreage. 

But over much of the rest of the 
soybean growing areas —particularly 
west of the Mississippi River—rain- 
fall continued above normal the first 
half of July and maturity was some- 
what behind normal. Evervthing de 
pends on the weather the balance of 
the season in these areas. 

Weeds and grass are more of a 
problem than usual in the areas of 
heavy rainfall. And more disease is 
reported than is usual this 
early in the season. 


being 


The per acre yield outlook as a 
whole may not be quite up to the 
same time last vear. 

There apparently is little worry so 
far about handling the crop move- 
ment this vear. 

The acreage of soybeans planted 
alone for all purposes this year is 
estimated at 14.5 million acres. ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Acriculture crop hoard 
July 10. This is less than 2 percent 
below last vear’s record acreage but 
18 percent above the 1940-49 aver- 
age. Current indications are 


reporting 


about 


629 660 
111 130 
29 61 





12,266 14,704 14,485 9,3 





Short-time average 
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> percent higher than growers” in 
tentions as expressed on Mar. 1. The 
nerease over intentions Was larg | 


lanted to 


on land that could not be pla 
other llv oats 
due to 
ditions. 

Phe acreage in the North Central 


states is down about 4 percent trom 


spring crops. especia 


unfavorable weather cor 


last vear due mainly to the shift back 
to corn. The sharpest decreases of 
the major producing ates are 
lowa with a drop of 18 percent from 
last vear and Illinois with a reduc 
tion of IL percent 
Growers intentions 

point to 13.1 million acres of soy 
beans for harvest as beans. If such a 
harvest materializes. it would — be 
only slightly below last vear’s record 


acreace. 
Alabama 

J. H. Bryson. Dothan Oil Mill Co.. 
Dothan. for southwest 
southeast Alabama, northwest Flor 
ida (July 24): Maturity of crop 
normal. Georgia and Alabama areas 


Ge orgia 


need rain. Northwest Florida weather 
and moisture conditions excellent. 
Yield outlook 18 to 20 bushels. 

H. 1. West. Bay Minette. 
west (July 24): Maturity of crop 
looks normal. Weather and moisture 
conditions favorable. Yield should be 
25 bushels. Marketing outlook okay 
About 20 steel bins already built 


with more on order. 


for south 


Arkansas 

Jake Hartz. Jr.. Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co. Stuttgart. for south and south 
Maturity 10 davs 


later than normal. Better than 50 per 


central (fuly 23): 
cent of beans in area were planted 
last week in June and first week in 
July and are no more than 5 
nehes tall. Very dry over whole tet 
ritory, We could stand good general 
rain. We are irrigate 
beans this week. Yield outlook poor 
| Were 


12 to 15 bushel average. Anv 


starting to 


est in last oO vears. predict- 
thing planted in Mav very grassy. in 
cotton as well as rice section. Have 
had considerable damage from spot 
ted cutworm on late June and early 
instances 


July plantings. In some 


complete stands were lost. but gen- 


erally about 25 or 30 percent lost. 


L. M. Humphrey, Robert L. Dortch 
Seed Farms. Scott. for Little Rock 
area (July 24): Maturity normal ex- 
cept some very late planted beans. 
Temperature about 5 degrees high 
every day past 2 weeks. Yield out- 
look a little lower than 1950 due to 
late planting of some fields. Some 
worms in late planted beans. 


Keith Bilbrey 
Blytheville. for north Mississippi 
County (July 23): Maturity slightly 
later than normal and a little spotted. 
Weather and moisture 
Yield outlook satisfactory 


, 


county agent. 


conditions 
okay now. 








burlap and cotton bags. 
vicinity regularly and are authorized to give you 
spot quotations and cash for your used bags. 


TOP QUALITY RECONDITIONED BAGS 
Thousands of satisfied customers in the Cen- 
tral States depend upon us for high quality 


YOUR USED BAGS 
have cash value 


You can get spot cash for your used and surplus 


Our buyers are in your 


reconditioned bags at economy prices. 


BAG PRINTING IN COLORS 


Your own label or we submit ideas and sketches. 


MIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 
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at present. 300,000 bushels in new 
storage planned. 


Florida 

E. N. Stephens, county agent, Pen- 
sacola, for Escambia County (July 
26): Maturity of crop normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions 
favorable. Yield outlook good. Beans 
very clean. Outlook for marketing 
good, storage not too bright. Some 
storage being built. 


Illinois 

Walter W. McLaughlin, Citizens 
Vational Bank, Decatur, for Decatur 
(July 23): Maturity normal. Plenty 
of moisture. Too much in a few 
places. Yield outlook good. More 
weeds than normal due to excessive 
rains that stopped cultivation. Out- 
look for marketing and storage of 
crop about same as last year. Many 
growers planning to hire storage at 
elevators. 

J. C. Hackleman, professor crops 
extension, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana (July 24): Maturity of crop up 
to normal and in some areas about 5 
days ahead. Bloom set was complete 
in central Illinois last week in most 
fields, some bloom showing up even 
in area north of Illinois River, indi- 
cating crop is fully up to normal ma- 
turity. Very heavy rains during first 
half of July have prevented cultiva- 
tion in many areas and beans likely 
to be more weedy than normal. At 
present yield outlook possibly better 
even than 1950. Weed factor may 
change above situation. Considerable 


amount of bacterial leaf spot particu- 
larly in south-central and central 
portions of state. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for 
Champaign and adjoining counties 
(July 24): Maturity about 1 week 
ahead of normal. Never had so few 
late-seeded fields. Weeds will be bad 
before harvest time. Some bacterial 
wilt early. Recent rains have remov- 
ed this. Very small amount of color- 
ed leaves indicating disease. No in- 
sect pests. About 10 new storage 
tanks, steel or concrete, for the terri- 
tory. 

Robert W. Weitzer, manager Val- 
ley Farms, Inc., Carrollton, for west 
central (July 25): Maturity seems a 
little later than normal. Plenty of 
moisture and hot weather. Barring 
something unforeseen the crop is as 
good or better than last year. Exces- 
sive rainfall in some areas will make 
weeds a major problem at harvest 
time. Some will have to be defoliated 
before harvest. If crop sells at or 
below loan rate as many beans as 
possible will be stored due to uncer- 
tain war situation. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west 
central (July 24): Maturity of crop 
well advanced. Abundant moisture. 
Good growing weather. Yield outlook 
excellent. Weeds bad as ever. Con- 
siderable disease in some fields. 
Looks now like plenty of storage. 

Gilbert F. Smith, Mahomet, for 
east central (July 24): Believe crop 
is normal in maturity. No late plant- 
ed beans that I know of. Lots of 
rain. Moisture is good. Could stand 
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some sunshine. Some elevators are 
building bins at country towns. 


Indiana 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville, for 
south central (July 24): Maturity 
around week ahead of normal con- 
sidering height as well as bloom. No 
reason now why practically all beans 
shouldn't beat the frost. Yield out- 
look as good or better than last year. 
Weeds not showing too much yet. but 
undoubtedly considerable trouble is 
lurking underneath. More new stor- 
age on way, due to savings last year 
by storing on farm. 

K. E. Beeson, Indiana Corn Grow- 
ers Association, West Lafayette (July 
23); Crop in intensive soybean grow- 
ing section normal. Many late plant- 
ed fields on soils too wet for normal 
planting in some other sections. Ex- 
cept on wet soil yield prospects are 
normal. Weeds definitely on increase 
this year due to abundance of rain. 
Considerable brown spot. bacterial 
blight and some canker showing due 
to seasonal conditions. 

Chester B. Biddle. Remington, for 
northwest (July 23): Maturity 100 
percent. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions ideal. About July 1 excessive 
rainfall damaged some _ acreage. 
Yield outlook very good. 

Peter J. Lux. state PMA, Indian- 
apolis (July 25): Maturity of crop 
10 days earlier than normal. Weath- 
er and moisture conditions very 
good. Yield outlook good. A few 
fields weedy. 

S. D. Hollett. Swift & Co. Soybean 
Vill, Frankfort, for central western 
(July 25): Maturity 10 days ahead 
of normal. Weather and moisture 
conditions ideal. Yield outlook excel- 
lent. We should have 40 million 
bushels this year. Fields generally 
are clean. Outlook for marketing and 
storage of crop good. There is more 
storage available. Less wheat. 

George K. Black. J. A. McCarty 
Seed Co., Evansville. for southwest 
(July 26): Corn and soybeans both 
well matured for this time of year. 
Some spots could use a rain. Yield 
outlook possibly 10 percent over last 
year. 


Iowa 

Robert Overton, Knoxville, for 
Varion County (July 27): Maturity 
7 to 10 days late. A considerable 
acreage of bottom land very late, not 
planted until July 15 or later. Will 
be 25 to 30 percent frost damage 
with a normal frost date. 10 percent 
may be cut for hay. Yield outlook 15 
to 20 bushels. 

Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, for 
northeast (July 24): Maturity of 
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crop 10 days late. 10 percent of late 
planted beans may be cut for hay. 
Yield outlook normal. Drilled beans 
very weedy. Row crop beans fair. 

Otis J. Luttschwager, PMA, Des 
Voines (July 24): Maturity later 
than normal. Weather and moisture 
conditions good. Yield outlook good. 
Weed situation good with some ex- 
ceptions. 

Robert R. Kalton, farm crops de- 
partment, lowa State College, Ames 
(July 25): Maturity of crop prob- 
ably averages wee'x late, but ranges 
from near normal to month late. 
Many fields planted in late June. 
With normal weather rest of season. 
bulk of crop should mature before 
frost. Ample moisture, temperatures 
almost ideal last week or two. Yield 
may be down slightly from acre 
vields of last few years. Weeds may 
cause trouble in many fields. Haven't 
been able to cultivate at proper times. 
Some bacterial blight or pustule. 

Fred Hawthorn, Castana, for west- 
ern (July 26): Maturity 10 days late. 
Fair chance for maturity before 
frost. Too much rain in May and 
June. Yield outlook under normal. 
Weed situation bad. 


Kansas 

G. C. Wareham, Thomson Soya 
Will. Hiawatha. for northeast (July 
23): Maturity will be about normal 
providing we vet some hot summer 
weather. Some late planting will need 
delaved frost for good maturity. Last 
few weeks farmers have been deliver- 
ing seed beans to market due to wet 
fields and late season. For first time 
this summer have had fair drying 
conditions this last week. Evervone 
in fields harvesting small grains. 

Extension division. Kansas State 
College. Vanhattan, for 
(July 24): Maturity normal. The 
eastern Kansas floods from June 12 
to July 20 on many streams were 
record floods and many many acres 
of bottom land beans were destroved. 


eastern 


Yield outlook good on remaining 
acreage. 

H. L. Collins, agricultural statis- 
tician in charge (July 25): Planting 
delayed by wet weather and wet 
fields. Growth being retarded by 
cool, wet weather. Outlook for ma- 
turity still good if normal weather 
prevails from now on. If present 
cool, wet weather prevails outlook is 
discouraging. Large acreage drowned 
out, exact percentage as yet unknown. 
Late planted beans turned yellow due 
to excessive moisture. Early planted 
beans standing the continued wet 
weather much better. Outlook now 
for vield well below normal. Many 
fields had never been cultivated prior 
to last week. Grass and weeds have 
taken many fields. 


Kentucky 

A. J. Reisz, Henderson, for south- 
ern Indiana and west Kentucky 
(July 23): Maturity of crop 10 days 
earlier than normal. Weather hot. 
Could use rain. Yield outlook pos- 
sibly average. Weed situation bad. 


Louisiana 

W. M. Scott. Scott Plantations. 
Tallulah. for Louisiana Delta (July 
23): Maturity 50 percent normal. 50 
percent of crop sure of maturity. 50 
percent doubtful. Good showers last 
2 days, first in 3 weeks. Yield out- 
look very spotted. About a_ third 
good, 35 to 40 bushels; a third fair. 
25 to 30 bushels; a third. 10 to 15 
bushels. Weed situation worst I have 
ever seen. Clean fields are rarity. 
Some cutworm damage on late beans. 
About 200.000 bushels storage add- 
ed. 


Minnesota 

John W. Evans. Montevideo. for 
southwest central (July 25): Much 
variation in fields. My Blackhawks 
are good height and blossoming. If 
frost normal most fields will ripen. 
Tendency to be weedy. This past 
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weekend drove to Sioux City and as 
far as Harlan, Iowa. Soybeans in 
northwest lowa very backward and 
being cultivated. Soybeans in south- 
west Minnesota very spotted and corn 
backward. 


R. E. Hodgson, Waseca. for south 
central (July 27): Maturity on most 
fields about normal. Moisture ample. 
A week of hot weather has made 
beans jump. On the Minnesota farm 
managers’ tour I tried to note soy- 
bean fields in southern Minnesota. 
estimated at 10 to 80 acres in size. 
Those which looked clean and well 
grown I put in the “good” column 
and those showing considerable areas 
drowned out, late planted or very 
weedy were put in “hurt” column. 
Along Highway 16 from Fairmont to 
Albert Lea the numbers were about 
90-50. Further north they were much 
better. Count was 147 good, 57 hurt. 
Damage might cut vields 5-10 per- 
cent, mostly due to flooding. Most 
fields look very clean. 


Missouri 


Carver Brown, Laddonia, for 
northeast (July 25): Maturity a week 
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ahead of normal. Excessive moisture 
from June 1 to now. Yield outlook 
10 percent above normal. Most beans 
ahead of the weeds. 

O. H. Acom, Wardell, for Pemiscot 
County and southeast (July 27): 
Early beans normal in maturity. Late 
beans considerably later. Yield out- 
look for early beans good, later beans 
fair. Weed situation bad. Hundreds 
of acres of abandoned cotton would 
have been planted to beans but rain 
continued till too late. 


Nebraska 
Harry E. 


PATENT 


eu! 


“OFF THE SHELF” SERVICE AVAILABLE 
FROM INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Wiysel, Fremont Cake & 


Veal Co., Fremont. for east central 
(July 23): Maturity about 10 days to 
2 weeks late. Past 2 weeks have been 
good. Moisture ample. Due to late 
planting yield will probably be a 
little under normal. Most fields fair!y 
clean. Weeds not serious. Should be 
considerable amount of crop stored 
on farms due to short wheat and 
oat crops. 


Donald G. Hanway, University of 


Vebraska, Lincoln (July 25): Part of 


crop in east later than normal due 


to late planting. Weather and moist- 


ure conditions excellent for growth. 
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Speed changes are sim- 
plified and "spare" sprockets 
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n't stock this new \W 


Replacement cost of sprockets is reduced item, tell him 


about it. He'll re- 
ward you with better service. 


OTHER 


FORT WorTH 
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Yield outlook average or better. 
Some fields show more weeds than 
1950. Some bacterial blight in all 
fields. 


New Jersey 


John E. Baylor. College of Agri- 
culture. New Brunswick (July 24): 
Maturity of crop normal to slightly 
advanced. Weather hot and humid. 
In general fair to ample moisture. 
Yield outlook good. Weeds will be 


problem in many fields. 


North Carolina 


Weather and Crops in North Caro- 
lina. USDA Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Raleigh (July 21): Al- 
most all reporters indicate a fair to 
eood or better condition of the soy- 
bean crop. Reports of “good” make 
up almost half of all reports. 

I. Morgan, Morgan Oil & Refining 
“o.. Farmville. for eastern (July 24): 
Maturity normal. Weather dry in cer- 
tain areas. Yield may be reduced by 
dry weather. Normal marketing may 
be upset on account of large cotton 
crop since cotton oil mills usually 
handle some of bean crop. 


North Dakota 


C. J. Heltemes. Fargo for south- 
eastern (July 24): Warm weather 
past 2 weeks has brought crop along 
to where is now near usual stage for 
this date. Topsoil dry in Cass Coun- 
ty but adequate subsoil moisture. 
Plenty of moisture in Richland Coun- 
tv. Yield outlook cood. Weed situa- 


tion bad. 


Ohio 

Calvin Heilman. Kenton. for Hard- 
in. ‘Wyandot and Marion Counties 
(July 24): 


cent safe from average frost. Some 


Maturity normal. 95 per- 


spots have been wet. Most of area 
Yield 


average to 105 percent of 


however short on moisture, 
outlook 
average. Some disease and insect 
damage but none of serious propor- 
tions. 

Delphos Grain 
Delphos. for 


75 percent of 


Soybean Johnson. 
& Sova Products Co.. 
northwest (July 25): 
crop 2 weeks ahead of recent years. 
20) percent about normal. 5 percent 
late, some replant (water damage). 
Weather and moisture about ideal. A 
few scattered areas have too much 
moisture and small acreage damaged 
by hail. Yield outlook excellent and 
should be above last year. Not 
enough weeds to affect yield. Leaf 
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hoppers did some early damage. Vig- 
orous growth so far has prevented 
any disease from showing. 

G. G. Mcllroy, Irwin, for west 
central (July 24): Maturity normal. 
Weather and moisture conditions 100 
percent to date. Yield outlook prob- 
ably above normal. Plenty of storage. 
Many fields of soybeans standing 2 
feet or more in height. Hawkeyes in 
full bloom. Corn prospects above 
normal along with soybeans. Many 
fields in full tassel. 


Virginia 

W. C. White, assistant extension 
agronomist, Blacksburg (July 25): 
Early varieties planted in May and 
early June in full bloom and begin- 
ning to pod. Late or full season 
varieties just now beginning to bloom 
if planted early. Recent rains very 
good for helping obtain stands of 
beans planted after small grain. We 
are hoping our average yield per 
acre will surpass last year’s yield by 
several bushels. Too many weeds. 
Many farmers neglected soybeans 
when they were busy getting corn 
crop clean. More farmers used ro- 
tary hoes this year than in past, but 
not enough early cultivation. Some 
Mexican bean beetles and in several 
counties near Norfolk Japanese 
beetle detrimental. Some farmers 
have dusted for the insect. One new 
grain elevator in Westmoreland 
County and the Tidewater Regional 
Market. Norfolk, will handle soy- 
beans for the first time this year. 


Henry M. Taylor, Department of 
{griculture, Richmond (July 24): 
Fields range from just seeded to 
waist high. Average about 1 week 
late. Very dry July 1-15. Local show- 
ers since in most areas. Yield too 
early to forecast—average to above. 
Japanese beetle doing slight damage 
in Norfolk area. About 100,000 
bushels new storage being built. 


West Virginia 


R. J. Friant, extension agronomist, 
Morgantown (July 23): Maturity 7 
to 10 days late but catching up fast. 
Weather and moisture conditions on 
whole excellent, if anything too much 
rain in much of state. Estimated 
acreage in state about 1,000. Prac- 
tically all grown for hay. 

Geo. M. Briggs, Madison (July 
26): Maturity normal. Weather and 
moisture conditions very favorable. 
Yield outlook good if weather keeps 


up. Weed situation not bad. Some 
lower leaves rusted. 


Ontario 

R. H. Peck, River Canard, for 
southwest (July 25): Maturity norm- 
al. Weather good for growing but 
excessive moisture in some areas. 
Yield outlook average. Weeds not 
serious in most sections but a few 
more than average. A slight improve- 
ment in marketing and storage out- 
look over last year. Small amount of 
storage being built on farms. A few 
steel bins being brought in. 


Pioneered Meal Sales in Range Country 


Above is the headquarters of 
Neligh Mills, manufacturer of flour, 
cereals and feeds at Neligh, Nebr. 

The Mills serves a large area of 
the range country where a consider- 
able tonnage of soybean oil meal is 
used in the form of pellets by cattle 
ranchers. 

The Neligh Mills pioneered the sale 
of soybean oil meal in the range 
country and was the first to call on 
ranchers direct, at a time when cot- 
tonseed cake was almost the exclusive 
Supplement used. The firm handled 


soybean meal on a brokerage bas- 
is and the first year made the sale of 
one carload. 

“We kept our representatives busy 
talking soybean meal and worked 
up a brokerage business of 165 cars 
during a year.” says Miss A. A. Vid- 
stedt. the vice president and manager. 
“Some was sold direct to ranchers 
and the balance to dealers.” 

Neligh Mills has continued in the 
soybean oil meal business every year 
since and at present is jobbing the 
meal for three processors. 
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Chicago Will Trade in Soybean Meal 


At a ballot vote held July 16 the 
membership of the Chicago Board of 
Trade passed a rule which authorizes 
the trading in sovbean meal futures 
contracts. effective Aug. 1. 1951, o1 
as soon thereafter as an official date 
is set. The proposal carried by a vote 
of 511 to 16. 

In Oct. 1936 futures trading in 
soybeans was inaugurated by the 
Chicago Board of Trade. During the 
ensuing 15 years the volume of trade 
in soybean futures has assumed pro- 


portions fully commensurate with the 
great importance of this comparative 
newcomer into the agricultural econ- 
omy. 

Almost a vear ago, to meet the 
need of producers and processors, 
futures trading in crude soybean oil 
was inaugurated in the Chicago 
market. In the intervening 12-month 
period the activity has placed the 
Chicago Board of Trade as the larg 
est futures market in crude soybean 
oil. 


By its athrmative action the 
membership of the Board of Trade 
has met the requirements of the soy- 
bean industry for a marketing struc- 
ture of soybeans and the two main 
products. soybean oil and soybean 
meal. 

Regarding soybean meal. it is 
most interesting to note the tremen- 
dous strides that have taken place in 
its production. In 1926, only 25 
years ago. the total United States 
production of soybean meal was 
only 8.300 tons. This compares with 
close to 5 million tons produced in 
1950 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


PRICE CEILINGS. The new 
price control law won't necessarily 
change the situation for the soybean 
industry much. That’s the way it 
looks the day after Congress passed 
the new Defense Production Act. 

This preliminary judgment is sub- 
ject to the legal determinations to be 
made by government lawyers. This 
usually takes two weeks or more 
after major legislation passes. Until 
then the Administration can proceed 
only on clearly unmistakable pro- 
visions. 

Frequently “joker” clauses, or 
plain “busts,” are discovered that es- 
caped the notice of harried congress- 
men in the hectic moments of final 
passage. To detect these, and to 
establish the real intent of Congress, 
lawyers study every section, para- 
graph, sentence and phrase. 

It is only after an act of Congress 
has been gone over with this legal 
fine toothed comb that the legal basis 
for government action is laid—sub- 
ject of course, to possible federal 
court rulings later. 

Present price ceilings on beans. oil 
and meal comply with the new law. 
The legal minimum still holds for 
beans. 

The new law provides that price 
ceilings on farm products can't be 
set lower than parity, or below 90 
percent of the farm price by grade 
of May 19, 1951 or below the highest 
price paid between May 24 and June 
24, 1950—whichever is higher. This 
provision was tailor-made for beef 
cattle. to prevent the second and third 
price roll backs announced by OPS. 
However, it might apply also to any 
farm product that was more than 110 
percent of parity last May 19—ex- 
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cept soybeans. In addition to beef, 
these are lambs. wool and cotton. 

OPS officials now have in mind 
merely adjusting bean ceilings 
around present levels. They say they 
want to get country point ceilings in 
line with Chicago—that they failed 
to do this last spring because USDA 
was late in furnishing the county 
legal minimums. The talk up to now 
is for lowering ceilings at Midwest 
country points 4 to 5 cents a bushel. 

USDA has come into the price con- 
trol picture again with a proposal 
that the moisture content of beans 
be considered in setting grade dif- 
ferentials on bean price ceilings. 
OPS says this injects a new and up- 
setting factor. It intends to ignore 
USDA on this point, and is prepared 
to engage in a knock-down fight 
over it if need be. 

Bean, oil and meal prices are like- 
ly to be under any ceilings OPS may 
set for six months at least. USDA 
market men think farm prices this 
fall will go a little under the $2.45 a 
bushel price support. They think oil 


prices have about touched bottom. 


By WAYNE DARROW 
inhi Chemie 


The Soybean Digest 
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Without exception, they think meal 
price futures are too low. 


PRICE OUTLOOK. Officials 
think markets are giving too much 
weight to the prospective big bean 
and cottonseed crops—say this mar- 
ket tendency has been noticeable 
nearly every summer in recent years. 
They think markets are not allowing 
enough for the price lifting effects 
on bean meal of: 

(1) High priced corn. (2) Increas- 
ing animal feeding units. (3) Up- 
trend in rate of feeding of protein. 

The table below, based on USDA 
official reports and latest estimates, 
gives an over-all picture of the 
major factors in the bean and cotton- 
seed meal and cake situation. 

The supply of these two meals per 
animal unit has increased from 68 
pounds in 1946-47 to 86 pounds in 





Animal 
Feeding 
Units 


Prod. S'’bean 
& Cottonseed 
Meal & Cake 


Cottonseed 
Meal, Bags 
Memphis 


Av. Farm S.B. Meal, 
Price of Bulk 
Corn Decatur 





1946-47 5,514,000 T. 161.4 mi. 


1947-48 5,849,000 T. 155.9 
1948-49 6,746,000 T. 
1949-50 7,071,000 T. 170.1 
7,650,000 T. 176.0 


1950-51 


1951-52 8,100,000 T. 180.0 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 
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Range: 
$72.40-83 
$64.20 Av. 
Range: 
$58.80-77.50 $57.30-70.95 
$62.40 J $64.80 Av 
Range: Range: 
$54.70-68.20 $58.70-73.50 
$64 Av. $79 Av. 
Rang Range: 


$1.65 
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1950-51. The rate per unit will have 
to increase to about 90 pounds the 
coming year to absorb the meal pro- 
duction from this vear’s large bean 
An increase equal 
to the average of the last four years 
will take care of the big meal supply 
without serious price declines. 


and cotton crops. 


Estimates of the corn crop here 
are going down, and up for the bean 
crop. Officials now look for a corn 
crop no larger than last year’s. and 
quite possibly lower. The bean crop 
is guessed at close to last year’s big 
crop. 

The cotton crop looks eood for 17 
million bales. Reports from the field 
indicate acre yields up to the three- 
year average. 

USDA is going all-out to keep cot- 
ton prices up to parity. For one 
thing it recognizes that it’s a high 
cost crop, and officials want it to pay 
farmers well enough that another 
big crop can be had next year. For 
another thing, Southern congressmen 
are on the necks of USDA officials. 
demanding parity price loans. 

Export buying of beans and some 


crude oil is due to start in Septem- 


ber, and get heavy during October. 


Market Street 





We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET 
STREET” for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 
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TYPES USED OII 


Screw-Press- 


FOR SALE: ALL 
mill equipment, Hydraulic, 
es, Expellers, Cookers, Toasters, various 

If used in Oil mill 

we have it. V. A. Lessor & Company, P.O. 

Box No. 108, Phone Market-3352, Fort 

Worth, Texas. 


size Filter presses. 


WANTED—SMALL HEXANE SOLVENT 
plant, 25 or more tons daily capacity. 
Reply Soybean Digest, Box 319p, Hud- 
son, lowa. 


FOR SALE—30 TON SOYBEAN SOLYV- 
ent plant attractively priced, immediate 
delivery. Pittock & 
Riddle, Pa. 


Associates, Glenn 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE PROCESSING 
plant and equipment. Consists of Grain 
Elevator with Track Shed, 
Room (including two five-high French 
Mechanical Screu 
tion Warehouse and Sacking Room, Boil- 
er Plant, Tracks and Track Scale. Com- 
plete description of plant site, plant, and 


Expeller 
Combina- 


Presses ie 


equipment furnished upon request. Write 
P. O. Box 1007, Decatur, Illinois. 
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Officials say there’s no doubt at all 
that foreign demand for beans is 
strong. Foreign countries are waiting 
for a lower price, and seem sure of 
However. a few of them 
they're hard 


getting it. 
can't wait much longer 
pressed by shortages. 


Imports of fats and oils fexcept 
copra and coconut oil) are severely 
restricted the next two vears in the 
tightest law yet. embodied in the De- 
fense Production Act. Officials aren't 
sure whether this will have much ef- 
fect on domestic prices except per- 
haps to head off 


severe dec lines 


“We made back our entire cost .. . 
the first year.”’ ’ 
and elevator men from every part of the 
are telling us about their Arid-Aire 
This efficient dryer truly turns mois- 
ture discounts into profits, eliminates losses 
from spoilage of grain, makes custom drying 
stimulates business and goodwill 
by performing a vital service to all the farm- 
ers of the community. 

With the prospects for wetter-than-ever 
grain this Fall, now’s the time to plan your 
Arid-Aire installation. Remember, this dryer 


country 
Dryers. 








profit ... 


practical, 


should fats and oils markets get to 
skidding. 

The import 
fats and oils. 
rice. Here 
euave 

Vo imports of these products shall 
be permitted hefore June 30, 1953, 
that will reduce domestic production 
below present levels, or belou such 
higher levels the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may set in annual production 
goals. or that will interfere with 
orderly marketing. or will add to the 
cost of price supports. 


provision applies to 
dairy 
it is in simplified lan- 


products and 


plus a 
That’s what grain 


is delivered as a complete “‘package’’, ready- 
to-run. You can have yours delivered, installed 


and operating in 2 to 6 weeks... 


important 


when you realize that really large profits will 
commence the first hour of operation. Service’ 
ro Aire knows how to give it! 


vagy 


BUSHELS AND. 
MOREA 
MONTH 


Here’s why you'll want ARID-AIRE 


@ Exclusive, patented principle 
@ Best insurance rating 
®@ Delivered assembled, ready to 


run 
@ Simple, low cost installation 


and operation 
@ Large capacity 


®@ No scorching, cracking, clog- 
ging 

@ Automatic safety and temper- 
ature controls 

@ Self-contained, automatic cool- 


ing 
®@ Quick delivery, quick service 


Write for circular describing the new, OR “Model C”. 


14 R MANUFACTURING CO. 
3981 Zarthon Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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he can process them all 
with 


one EXSOLEX system 


EXSOLEX is the most complete vegetable oil extrac- 
tion system ever devised. With it, you Can extract al- 
most any oil bearing seed or nut. This versatility is 
opening new profit horizons for oil millers. By using 
the EXSOLEX process on two or more oleaginous 
materials, you can keep your oil mill operating profit- 
ably for longer periods of time . . . processing various 
vegetable oils as they are harvested during the year. 
Too, you can stop processing a particular commodity 
if the raw material or unfinished market condition on 
that material becomes unfavorable and start extract- 
ing another commodity where the profit picture is 
satisfactory. These are but a few reasons why more 
oil mills are purchasing Exsolex extraction systems today 
than any other type. We invite you to learn the others, 
Write for detailed Exsolex information today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 WEST 96th STREET « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS e« SOLVENT EXTRACTION e« EXSOLEX 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 


Anderson Solvent Extraction Unit 
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Manchurian Beans Are Back in Europe 


The re-entrance of Manchurian 
soybeans into Western Europe on a 
fairly large scale is a development of 
considerable interest to American 
farmers. according to Paul E. Quint- 
us, marketing specialist of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

Quintus recently visited the Euro- 
pean continent. H's conclusions are 
set forth in a Foreign Agriculture 
circular. 

While the quantity of Manchurian 
soybeans is still small in terms of 
prewar trade (about 10 percent) its 
significance is great, says Quintus. 
The East needs Western goods and 
soybeans are one of the best trading 
commodities for this purpose. Now 
that trading arrangements have been 
worked out. the volume can be ex- 
pected to increase. 

Competent observers believe that 
at least 18 million bushels of Man- 
churian soybeans will reach Western 
Europe from the 1951 crop if the 
international — situation 
change for the worse. If the situation 
improves, trade could conceivably re- 
turn to the prewar rate of some 85 
million bushels of soybeans, includ- 
ing the bean equivalent of soybean 
oil. 


does not 


The Europeans who commented on 
this trade generally expressed a 
strong preference for Manchurian 
beans over those of United States 
origin. The Manchurian soybeans 
were said to have a higher oil con- 
tent, fewer brokens, and less foreign 
matter. Moreover, they preferred the 
method of sale, which is based on 
inspection at port of arrival with a 
guaranteed 17 percent oil content. 

It is probably accurate to, conclude 
that the Communists are bent on 
winning back the European markets 
and are doing an especially good job 
on quality as an important step in 
this direction. 

Another consideration is that Man- 
churian supplies are generally avail- 
able in the form of beans rather 
than crude or refined oil. The cake 
and meal is urgently needed for live- 
stock feed in Europe. And the oil- 
seed crushing industries of Western 
Europe are greatly overexpanded in 
terms of available raw materials. As. 
suming competitive prices, soybeans 
from Manchuria would be preferred 
to a corresponding quantity of soy- 
bean oil from the U. S., quite aside 
from any considerations of quality. 
In France and Western Germany 
particularly, many rebuilt and mod- 
ernized mills are operating at a frac- 
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tion of capacity and face a desperate 
economic situation. 

Also. Manchurian soybeans can be 
bought without dollar exchange. As 
dollar 


problem to European countries. Man- 


long as balances remain a 
churian soybeans are in a preferred 
position, 

—sbd— 


JAPANESE VISITOR 

A study of U.S. soy products has 
been made by Shuichiro Kimoto, di- 
rector of research and development 
of the laboratories of Yoshihara Oil 
Mill. Ltd.. Kobe. Japan. 

Kimoto. who is now in New York 
City. is interested in taking back in- 
formation about the technical aspects 
of the manufacture of U.S. soy prod- 
ucts to the Japanese people. and es- 
pecially to students in that country. 
He returned to Japan in July. 

The Yoshihara firm 
large number of oilseeds. including 
sovbeans. The solvent. screw 


processes a 


press 
and hydraulic processes are all used. 

Kimoto is a lecturer on agricultur- 
al chemistry in Japanese universities. 


The GRUENDLER CENTER FEED 
HAMMERMILL PRODUCING 
SOY BEAN MEAL TO SPECIFIC 
FINENESS IN ONE OPERATION 


Dr. W. L. Burlison, left, retiring agronomy de- 
partment head at the University of Illinois, 
congratulated Dr. M. B. Russell, his successor 
at a noon luncheon June 26. Russell will su- 
pervise about 55 research projects carrieci on 
by abcut 50 men with a $500,000 department 
budget when he staris werk Sept. 1. Under 
his supervision will b2 nearly 3,000 test plots 
on the 200-acre agrcncmy farm at Urbana 
and 25 soils experiment fields scattered 
throughout the state to test crops and soils 
under different cond‘tions. 


GRUENDLER 


CENTER FEED 

HAMMER MILL 

AT DECATUR 
SOY PRODUCTS CO. 


“EXPERIENCE DEMANDS EXPERIENCE” 
“Established in 1885” 


Commercial Feed Plants, both large and small select Gruendler Sturdy Feed 
Milling Equipment for day in and day out peak production of accurately ground 


and mixed and proportioned formula feeds whether grinding soy’ 


n cake from 


expeller or fine grinding of soybean meal, grain, dehydrated or sun cured alfalfa. 
You can’t beat Gruendler for Uniformity — High Production — Dependability 


— Long Life. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & 


2916 NORTH MARKET 


New Bulletin 80 on Request 


PULVERIZER CO. 
ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 





PUBLICATIONS 
Vitamin B-12 in All-Plant Rations 


In vitamin B-12 studies at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota with normal 
chicks fed all-vegetable practical-type 
diets containing 20 percent of protein 
it has been found that: 

1—A vitamin B-12 deficiency, re- 
sulting in a slow growth rate, poor 
feed efficiency, and gizzard erosion, 
may be produced in normal unde- 
pleted chicks even in the absence of 
“stress factors” in the diet. The de- 
ficiency is prevented equally well with 
crystalline vitamin B-12 or with any 
of the crude or concentrated sources 
of vitamin B-12 available today. Thus, 
vitamin B-12 appears to replace the 
need for the “animal protein factor” 
in normal chicks. 

2—Methionine has a strong sparing 
action on vitamin B-12 and could 
completely replace the vitamin B-12 
requirement of chicks fed a corn-soy- 
bean oil meal diet with the samples 
of soybean oil meal studied. Choline 
has considerable less sparing activity 
than methionine. Inorganic cobalt is 
ineffective in promoting growth when 
added to a ration low in vitamin B-12. 

3—Normal chickens may be raised 
efficiently to 16 weeks of age and long- 
er with an all-vegetable corn-soybean 
meal ration supplemented with vita- 
min B-12, riboflavin, vitamins A and 
D, and minerals. 

Thus, animal protein feedstuffs are 
not essential in a ration for fast gain 
and economical production of poultry 


meat. This ration is successfully be- 
ing used commercially in Minnesota 
and can be safely recommended as a 
broiler ration as long as good quali- 
ty soybean meal is used. 

VITAMIN B-12 IN ALL-PLANT 
RATIONS FOR CHICKS AND 
SPARING ACTIVITY OF METHI- 
ONINE AND CHOLINE. By G. M. 
Briggs, E. G. Hill and M. J. Giles, 
poultry husbandry division, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
Poultry Science, Sept. 1950. 450 
Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. 


Broiler Ration 


A low-cost all-plant ration com- 
posed chiefly of corn and soybean oil 
meal has been used with success for 
starting and broiler chickens under 
laboratory and commercial condi- 
tions. The ration has the following 
formula in pounds per 1000: finely 
ground corn, 600; soybean oil meal, 
350; bone meal or equivalent, 25; 
ground oyster shell or equivalent, 
15; iodized salt, 10; 400D-3000A 
feeding oil or equivalent, 2; and man- 
ganese sulfate, 0.3. Each 1000 
pounds also contains 1,500  milli- 
erams of riboflavin and 7.5 milli- 
erams of vitamin B-12 which are sup- 
plied by a riboflavin concentrate and 
APF supplement respectively. 

Leghorn and New Hampshire chick- 


ens fed this ration grew at normal 
rates and utilized their feed very efh- 
ciently. The ingredients are inex- 
pensive and the ration is relatively 
easy to mix. It lends itself readily to 
home mixing and custom mixing. es- 
pecially with the present availability 
of vitamin pre-mixes on the market 
and the large supplies of home grown 
corn. 

Althoucth it is not claimed that this 
is as good as all broiler mashes on the 
market it does show the extremes 
which are possible in deciding be- 
tween animal and plant protein fee's 
in a formula. 

THE PRACTICAL USE OF AN 
ALL PLANT RATION FOR START- 
ING AND BROILER CHICKS. By 
G. M. Briggs. E. G. Hill and M. J. 
Giles, University of Minnesota. St. 
Paul, Minn. Abstract of paver pre- 
sented at the 39th annual meeting of 
the Poultry Science Association, Poul- 
try Science, Sept. 1950. 450 Ahnaip 
St.. Menasha, Wis. 


Meal Mixtures 


Three different mixtures of soybean 
and cottonseed meals were tested as a 
source of protein for the growth of 
chicks in experiments at College Sta- 
tion, Tex. One diet contained cere- 
lose, 20 percent of soybean meal and 
30 percent of cottonseed meal; the 
second contained milo, 20 percent of 
soybean meal and 15 percent of cot- 
tonseed meal; and the third contain- 
ed milo, 15 percent of soybean meal 
and 20 percent of cottonseed meal. 

Chicks which received the basal 
diets grew at a fairly rapid rate, but 
the addition of 0.1 percent of L lysine 


ASK ABOUT CROWN SAFE 
SOLVENT PROCESS FOR 
PROFITABLE EXTRACTION 


Crown plants in various sections of the country are now 
producing an extremely high quality meal and prime oil. 
Crown plants are absolutely safe (non-explosive Trichlor- 
ethylene, is the solvent) and are inexpensive to operate. 
Units are adaptable to multiple construction and may be in- 
stalled on location by the purchaser. 


Write today for complete information. See how one of 
these units can benefit farmers and businessmen alike. 


CROWN IRON WORKS C0. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


1235 Tyler St. N.E. 
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increased the rate of growth in every 
Case, 

Peanut meal was a_ satisfactory 
source of protein for the erowth of 
chicks to six weeks of age when it 
was supplemented with an APF con- 
centrate and with at least 0.3 percent 
of pt. methionine and 0.2 percent of 1 
lysine. 

In studies with mixtures of soybean 
and peanut meals methionine was the 
first limiting factor. When the mix- 
ture was supplemented with both 
methionine and an APF concentrate 
the chicks were slightly heavier than 
those which received the methionine 
alone. 

PEANUT MEAL, MIXTURES OF 
SOYBEAN AND COTTONSEED 
MEALS AND MIXTURES OF SOY- 
BEAN AND PEANUT MEALS AS 
SOURCES OF PROTEIN FOR 
BABY CHICKS. By L. G. Blaylock 
and L. R. Richardson, department of 
biochemistry and nutrition, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station, Tex. Poultry Science, 
Sept. 1950. 450 Ahnaip St.. Men- 
asha, Wis. 


APF Supplement 


An average of 12 experiments 
with pigs at the Florida Experiment 
Station definitely indicates that APF 
(Lederle) is concerned with efficien- 
cy of feed utilization. 

APF also increases the rate of gain 
and hemoglobin level of pigs fed a 
basal ration of ground yellow corn, 
peanut meal, bone meal, limestone 
and salt. 

The experiment was completed be- 
fore the term APF was ruled out by 
the Association of Feed Control Of- 
ficials. 

EFFECT OF APF SUPPLEMENT 
ON EFFICIENCY OF FEED UTIL- 
IZATION FOR THE PIG. By T. J. 
Cunha, J. E. Burnside, G. B. Mea- 
dows, H. M. Edwards, R. H. Benson, 
A. M. Pearson and R. S. Glasscock. 
University of Florida. Journal of 
Animal Science, Nov. 1950. Vol. 9. 
No. 4. 


Turkey Diet 


The response of poults and grow- 
ing turkeys to the addition of fish 
meal, fish solubles or an APF con- 
centrate to a milo-soybean meal diet 
was variable, in experiments at Col- 
lege Station, Tex. There was a 
marked response to fish meal, fish 
solubles and the APF concentrate in 
some trials and no response in others. 
When three to four different trials 
were combined the poults which re- 
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ceived fish meal or the API 
trate were larger than those which re- 


concen 


ceived the basal diet or fish solubles. 
but the differences were not signifi 
cant. 

Mixtures of sovbean and cottonseed 
meals which were tested were unsat 
isfactory for poults. The mortality 
rate was high and there was a high in- 
cidence of white feathers and of pero- 
sis. The absence of pigmentation in 
the feathers suggested that the mix- 
tures were deficient in lysine. 

SUPPLEMENTS TO SOYBEAN 
AND COTTONSEED MEAL DIETS 


with 
soybean 
processors 


everywhere 


THE 
TREND 
IS TO 
PRATER 


FOR POULTS AND GROWING 
TURKEYS. by L. R. Richardson and 
L. G. Blaylock. 


chemistry and nutrition, Texas Agri- 


department of bio- 


cultural Experiment Station. College 
Station, Tex. Poultry Science, Sept. 
1950. 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. 


Hatchability of Eggs 


The unsatisfactory hatchability of 
eggs of laying birds fed a diet con- 
taining 30° percent of cottonseed 
meal is due primarily to the toxicity 


Dual-Screen PULVERIZERS 


and the continuous processing method 


Prater 


PRATER 


experience 


For profit and quality of production, lead- 
ing soybean processors are employing the 
PRATER Dual-Screen Pulverizer. It adds 
continuous grinding to the mechanical or 
solvent method of extraction — provides 
an uninterrupted flow of production that 
eliminates waste motion — produces uni- 
form GRANULAR GRIND. 

Three stage reduction and dual-screening 
are exclusive features of the PRATER 
Dual-Screen Pulverizer. Insures absolute 
control over quality of grind that meets 
the standards of the industry. 


Write for complete facts, today. 


PRATER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


1527 South 55th Court Chicago 50, Dlinois 


is available without obligation 





of gossypol, a compound that occurs 
in the cottonseed pigment glands, ac- 
cording to findings at the Southwest 
Poultry Experiment Station, Glen- 
dale, Ariz. 

The cottonseed pigment glands 
have also proved to be toxic to 
chicks as well as to breeding birds. 

REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL IN- 
DUSTRY, AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH ADMINISTRATION, 1950. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Heating Soybeans 

Experimental evidence indicates 
that moderate heating of raw soy- 
beans increases their digestibility 
and biologic value and makes the 
meager amount of cystine and 
methionine which they contain more 
available in metabolism. It also 
shows that raw soybeans contain sev- 
eral factors which inhibit growth and 
the proteolytic effect of trypsin and 
which may be modified by heat. 

The harmful effects of excessive 
heating on the nutritive value of soy- 
beans may be due to the formation 
by certain amino acids of enzyme- 
resistant linkages, possibly caused by 


JONES-HETTELSATER 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


31 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 
«x 


FLOUR MILLS 


ELEVATORS 





FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


their reaction with the reducing 
sugars which soybeans contain. 

While the nutritive value of the 
protein of certain other legumes is 
improved by heating, this is not true 
of most varieties of peas, or of pea- 
nuts. The nutritive value of the pro- 
tein of cereals is not damaged by 
cooking with water, but is lowered 
by toasting, as in processing flaked 
or puffed cereals. 

EFFECT OF HEAT ON THE NU- 
TRITIVE VALUE OF PROTEINS. 
by Ruth M. Griswold, department of 
home economics, University of Chi- 
cago. Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, Chicago, Il. 
Feb. 1951. 


Johnson Grass 

Naphtha (LHH-1) was fairly ef- 
fective in controlling Johnson grass 
in soybeans without affecting the 
yield. Information obtained from 
greenhouse tests indicates that  in- 
jury to soybeans from LHH-1 might 
he m'nimized if certain precautions 
are observed. 

THE CONTROL OF JOHNSON 
GRASS IN SOYBEANS’ WITH 
LHH-1. By O. A. Leonard, V. C. Har- 
ris and F. E. Edwards, Mississippi 
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Agricultural Experiment Station. Pro- 
ceedings Southern Weed Conference. 
Biological Abstracts, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Nov. 1950. 


Miscellaneous 

ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS PRE- 
SENTED AT THE 39TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE POULTRY SCI- 
ENCE ASSOCIATION. Poultry Sci- 
ence, Sept. 1950. 450 Ahnaip St., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Contains a large number of refer- 
ences to vitamin B-12. antibiotics and 
to soybean oil meal in poultry rations. 


MORE... BETTER SOYBEANS 
FOR VIRGINIA. Prepared by exten- 
sion agronomists, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Outlines methods required for high- 
er soybean yields in Virginia and 
recommends varieties for eastern Vir- 
ginia, the Piedmont and west of Blue 
Ridge. 


STABILITY OF CAROTENE 
AND VITAMIN A IN DRY MIX- 
TURES. By Monroe E. Wall and 
Edward G. Kelly, Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Philadelphia 
8. Pa. Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C. May 
1951. 
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COTTONSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


Cake — Pellets — Cottonseed Hulls 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


THE Brove’ CORPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-268 
On request we will mail you our frequent market bulletins 











THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP” - “OR. "Co". "W" 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 


GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups. 
Write to 
K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 











CRAIN 
RECEIVING 
CARNER 
ar 


that proves itself in PROFITS for YOU! 


Grain dried by the unique SHANZER BERICO prin- 
ciple is consistently upgraded to bring higher mar- 
ket prices. The SHANZER BERICO Drier offers you 
HIGH CAPACITY drying at LOW TEMPERATURES 
to effect FUEL SAVINGS and superior quality grain. 
The grain moves SLOWLY and STEADILY down free- 
flowing screen columns . . . is exposed to 4 TIMES 
MORE AIR than in any other drier .. . is dried and 
cooled in one process. AND . . . figures prove a 
SHANZER BERICO GRAIN DRIER often PAYS FOR 


NOILS3S waiud 


ITSELF in a single season. 


NOILD3$ 


Inoculates Seeds more 
thoroughly 


Compare the LEGUME- 
AID package unit for 
size. You'll find it defin- 
itely larg2: than others . 





and containing more of 
the bacteria-carrying hu- 
mus. This _ increased 
amount of inoculant 
makes it easier to treat 
your seed more thor- 
cughly. The resulis show 
up in the form of thriftier, 
more vigorous plants. 


mia | 


You get both quantity and quality when you use the famous 
‘Inocculant in the Carton.’ The inner lined package protects 
bacterial potency and holds enough to generously treat five bushels 
of soybeans. Order what you need. No waste, no loss, no mea- 
suring. And remember — no inoculant does more 
for soybeans than LEGUME-AID. Tell your dealer 


ante. you want it 


g an % AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1322 Chesapeake Ave. Columbus 16, Ohio 


7he \NOCULANT in the CARTON 


frrincpole 


H.M.SHANZER CO. 


85 BLUXOME STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
ee ae SHANZER GRAIN DRIERS IN CAPACITIES FOR EVERY DRYING NEED 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


@ McMillen Feed Mills, division of Central Soya Co., has completed construc- 
tion of 10 concrete storage bins at its Marion, Ohio, plant. Storage capacity of 
the soybean processing plant has been boosted by nearly 75 percent. The 10- 
bin cluster is 100 feet high. It is connected with older storage facilities by a 
conveyor belt 30 feet above ground level. 


@ Dr. B. F. Daubert, research administrator in the chemistry department of 
the University of Pittsburgh, will join the research department of Koppers Co., 
Inc., Aug. 15 as assistant manager of the laboratory section. Dr. Daubert has 
been in charge of research on the flavor reversion problem of soybean oil at 
the University of Pittsburgh and has spoken on the subject before an American 
Soybean Association convention. 


@ Properties and suggested uses for “Arlecin,” a soybean lecithin manufac- 
tured by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Box 839, Minneapolis 2, Minn., are dis- 
cussed in the company’s new technical bulletin No. 88. Paints containing 
“Arlecin” are compared with those employing aluminum and zinc stearate as 
antisettling agents. 


@ Lever Bros. Co. announced wholesale price reductions ranging from 314 
to 11 percent on its major soap, synthetic detergent and shortening products 
July 13. Lever credited the cuts to a decline in the cost of the principal mate- 
rials, fats and oils. 


@ John Zich has been appointed manager of the new products investigation 
department of Dearborn Motors, national marketing organization for Ford trac- 
tors and Dearborn farm equipment. He succeeds J. M. Swetland, now manager 
of the Washington, D. C.. office of Dearborn Motors. 


@ W. H. Geib has been appointed superintendent of the Glidden Co. plant in 
Reading, Pa. Robert Kempf, formerly of Glidden’s Cleveland plant, has been 
named assistant to Geib. Walter Herner has been transferred from San Fran- 
cisco to Cleveland to become assistant to G. H. Mutersbaugh, the general su- 
perintendent. 


@ A map showing 1950 soybean production by counties for the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois has been issued by L. S. Hartley, manager of agricul- 
tural development, traffic department, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore 
1, Md. Elevators on the B & O Railroad are listed, and also the recommended 
varieties for the various areas. 


@ The Glidden Co. will open a new paint distribution center at Long St. and 
Grant Ave., Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1. In keeping with its product, the new 
building will emphasize color harmony in its design. 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


TO MIDWEST TERRITORY 


W. J. YEAW 


W. J. Yeaw has been appointed 
a sales representative in the midwes- 
tern territory, it was announced by 
Max A. Williams, vice president in 
charge of sales of American Mineral 
Spirits Co., Chicago, Ill. Joe Yeaw, 
who is a native of Champaign, IIl.. 
will cover a portion of the states of 
Illinois and Missouri and also Indiana 
and Kentucky for the American Min- 
eral Spirits Co. 

This marks further expansion of 
Amsco’s distribution of petroleum 
solvents in the middlewest, Williams 
reported. 

Joe Yeaw joined Amsco in April 
after a number of years’ experience 
in the marketing of petroleum prod- 
ucts. His headquarters will be Ameri- 
can Mineral Spirits Co.’s Chicago of- 


fice. 





Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 


San Francisco Buffalo 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


Brokers of Soybean Oil and Proteins 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COVERAGE 
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There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


HOW STALIN HOPES 
we witt DESTROY 
mm AMERICA 


Your future... 
the future of 
your business, 
large or small, 
depends on how 
many people 


understand 
the story in 
this booklet! 


help more people . . . the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes . . . to understand the nature of infla- 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone a long 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation’s greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt ‘‘What can one 
man—even one business—do to stop it?’’ 


But there is a way—if enough of us work at it. We can 


way toward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 





ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 
inflation picture, we used the colorful, 
new 16-page booklet ‘‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America” pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the booklet is used, the 
more good it will do... and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “‘comic 
book”’ technique . . . dramatizes the 
dangers ... and shows how all our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it’s too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
To get an impartial judgment of the val- 
ue of “‘How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 
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Dr. Link says ‘““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 
significantly higher appreciation of the 
recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.” And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you’d never figure it out for yourself 





Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
businesses this weapon against inflation. 
It is the first of a series of such material 
that we expect to use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 











until you read it”... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so anyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 
stood all of it’’. . .“‘In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don’t 
read about it”. . .“‘Had ideas that we 
wouldn’t think about otherwise while 
we are working away—good book, 
agree with it—I guess I won’t be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy—$10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Paul 
Wheeler, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17, N.Y. 
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@ Carl Ander has been named meal sales manager for the Swift & Co. soy- JOINS McMILLEN 
bean mill at Des Mo‘nes. lowa. He hes succeeded Harry Lester, who was 
transferred to the Sw:{t mill at Fostoria, Ohio. ase 
@ All of the major divisions, including the agricultural chemicals division, of 

the American Cyanamid Co. serving the St. Louis and Midwestern territories 

have been consolidated under one roof in an office and warehouse at 5025 Pat- 

tison Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. H. H. Phillips is Midwest area sales manager for 

the agricultural chemicals division. The firm has also consolidated its several 

warehouse and office locations in Chicago, Ill. 


@ The Buckeve Cotton Oil Co. has leased all the properties of the Delta Prod- 
ucts Co., Evadale, Ark., for a period of five years, effective July 1. These in- 
clude a solvent mill and refining units for vegetable oils. Buckeye has worked 
in the Arkansas-Missouri area for a number of years to increase the growing 
of soybeans. 


@ John K. Hubbard, formerly manager of sales training for the feed and soy 
operations of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Clinton, lowa, has been transferred to 
Minneapolis where he will serve as administrative assistant to Clyde Hendrix, 
feed and soy vice president. 


@ A new degumming unit has been installed in the soybean processing plant 
of the North lowa Cooperative Processing Association at Manley, lowa. 
G. RICHARD CHILDS 

@ “Fine Chemical Products Made from Soybeans” is title of a bulletin G. Richard Childs has been ap- 
describing new cortico-steroids, cortisone and male and female sex hormones _ pointed assistant in feed research for 
issued by the soya products division, Glidden Co., 5161 W. Moffat St.. © McMillen Feed Mills, effective July 
Chicago 39, If]. Except cortisone, all are made from sterols which Glidden 1, according to a recent company.an- 
removes from soybeans. nouncement. He will be located in 

Decatur, Ind., site of McMillen’s 
@ Ballot on reopening the Chicago Board of Trade on Saturdays will be main feed mill and research labora- 
taken by the directors Sept. 5. Saturday closings are mandatory during sum- tories. He will assist W. L. Soldner, 
mer months under present rules. associate director of feed research. 


Give Your Product sams 
the Sales Advantage of a [ama 


Sulton 


Good Package VES 


BAGS 


Brand identity is the first 
step in holding old custom- . 
ers, and winning new ones. - ul Sulton 
Creating brand names, or QUALITY 
trade-mark designs, is a part of Fulton’s complete yong 
packaging service. The Fulton man in your terri- 
tory will be glad to work with you in developing a 
‘hea package for your product — that you can be proud 
Fab of. Call him. 


SaHLOK 


MULTIWALL 


BAGS FULTON MAKES THEM ALL! COTTON «+ BURLAP + MULTIWALL 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta ° -Leuvis + Dallas * Kansas City, Kans. * Denver 
Minneapolis * New Orleans + LosAngeles * New York,347 Madison Ave. 
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is fast running out 


Act at once if you expect new or afiditional grain storage to 
handle this year’s harvest. Acreage isp. Government wants a 
surplus... will you be ready for it? If not, the government will. 
BS&B is reserving steel for heavief gauge Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks. Rush us the coupon Below so we can help you. 
Design layouts and foundatéon prints furnished without 
charge. Erection crews available. Be sure you check 

gauge in thosg tanks before you order! Then 

youl want BS&B Tanks. Act today! 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
Adv. Dept. Rm. 7502 East 12th St., 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
Grain and Feed 

Dealers’ National 
Association 


BOLTED STEEL 


GRAIN 


* 


STORAGE 


'BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. Ys, we ae definitely | i bushels storage. Rush us 


Adv. Dept. Rm.178 AM 
7502 East 12th St., 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 





your plan to reserve ‘steel, plus full icheinalen ana BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. 
CO Have sales Engineer call. 


NAME ___ a) | ee 


FIRM _ 
STREET : ’ 7 ; 
CITY STATE 
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STILL THE 


Only 
MOISTURE TESTER 


That @ Gives direct moisture percentage read- 
ings on a dial, instantly. No bother- 
some charts or mathematical calcula- 
tions. 

@ Requires no separate temperature tests; 
a built-in thermometer automatically 
indicates temperature. 

@ Operates electrically, yet requires no 
electrical outlets or batteries. 

No other moisture tester of today possess- 

es as many highly perfected features as 


“UNIVERSAL 


MOISTURE TESTER 


The Uni I i Y g 
ly dependabl It is ext: ly easy to operate and 
it is fully portable. Makes test on soybeans, 
grain, feed and seed in less than a minute. 


GUARANTEED 
For 3 YEARS 


No return to factory for costly replacements or re- 
pairs. No maintenance expense. When you install 
a Universal you put an END to what you SPEND. 
Write for literature, long list of users and details of 


ree TRIAL 
BURR OU S 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-D Sherman Ave. 





and th hh. 








Evanston, Ml. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Little Change in July Markets 


July markets were characterized by a lack of activity. 
All markets closed for the month substantially the same 
pricewise as a month earlier. All markets showed some 
weakness during the middle of July, but later regained 
the ground lost. 

The tail end of another marketing season approached, 
and the world waited for the outcome of peace negotia- 
tions in Korea. Fats and oils markets were brought to a 
near standstill. 

What put strength into the bean market was the fact 
that processors were running too low on beans to operate 
at full capacity for the balance of the season. Statistic- 
ians pointed out that as of July 1 only 63 million bushels 
remained to process the last four months, a monthly 
average of 15.3 million bushels compared to almost 
23 million bushels processed on the average each month 
so far. 

The trade pretty well discounted the government's 
July 10 crop report, which was about what was expected. 

There were reports that Austria bought 1,100 tons of 
soybeans the first of the month. There was an unexpect- 
edly liberal run of almost 100 cars of soybeans into 
Chicago the second week in July. This resulted in some 
weakness. 

Weakening factors in the fats and oils markets were 
the promised big cotton crop and the fact that supplies 
of soybean oil were almost 50 percent above a year ago. 
These markets firmed up the latter part of the month, 
and trading was limited more by offerings than demand. 

July No. 2 soybeans at Chicago opened for the month 
at $3.0514 and closed at $3.1214. High was $3.17 July 12. 

September soybean futures opened at $2.8614, and 
closed at $2.8534. Low was $2.7614 July 9. 


FUTURES, CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 


> 


¢ Ww 
2.75 
Dollars per ons yor 
BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, BASIS DECATUR 


July ? 14 21 





70 


68 PP ESR: iss 


Ww 


























66 
Dollars per ton, 444 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKCARS 
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Bulk soybean oil meal. 449% basis Decatur, opened at 
$68 per ton and closed at $69.50. High was $70 July 20 
to 27. and low was $67 July 9 and 10. 

Crude soybean oil in tankcars opened for the month 
at 15c, the high which was also reached July 27-30, Close 
was 1434c. Low was 137 xe July 19-20. 


MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES JULY 
Soybean Meal bulk Decatur (Contract 100 tons.) Oct 
Dee., flat 56.40; Jan., flat 56.40; March, 56.350 56.60; May, 


CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTL -— \ eo JULY 
Sept. 14.65, 14.85b-14.60a; Oct, 14.30, 1 : 
Dec. 13.95b-14.03a; Jan. 13.95b-14.00a Peng Ma 


13.85b-.90a 


NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS JULY 
Old Contract 
Sept. "51, 5 , 14.00b; Nov., 13.80b; Jan. "52, 13.90b; July, 
13.70b; Sept., 5 : *t., 13.45b. 
Sales: Dec., 2; March, 52, 1; May( Total sales, 4 contrac off 16 
New Contract 
Sept., 14.50b; Oct., 14.00b; Nov., 13.80b; Dee., 13.75 
13.90b; Mar., 13.85b; May, 13.80b; July, 13.70b; Sept., 
13.45b. 
No sales 
*Reported by Chicago edition of Wall Street Journal. 


FUTURES TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION 
(Reported by Members, in tons) 


Volume Open Volume 
Con- 


June 3 4 ( July 

June 7,200 4 ( July 

June 2! 9,5 ) July 

July 2 , 20,14 July 

July 3 60 3 July 

July 5 5,50) 300 July 

July i 3 July 

July § e July 

July ) 3,2 11 July 

July 20 109,400 July 

July 7,400 106,000 Tota al for 22 
July 3 3,5 104,300 days reported 130,000 





@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 
by Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, for 
April, May. 

PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 


LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, MAY 1951—APRIL 1951 





Shipments and End of month 


Production transfers stocks 





Products May April May April May 31, April 30, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 





SOYBEAN: 
Cake and meal? 497,100 511,278 489,106 480,210 180,168 172,174 
Lecithint hy 851, 814 1,971, 235 1, 2 1,835,315 1,005,121 874,548 
Edible soy flour, 

full fatt 521 213 513 33 73 65 
Edible soy flour, 

othe 4,188 5,421 4,403 5,007 390 1,605 
Ricard soy 

urt 2,105 2 3 2,110 2, 443 448 





Not shown to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
+ Unit of measure in tons. ¢ Unit of measure in pounds. 


SOYBEANS: _ ~ TS, CRUSHINGS AND STOC aed AT OIL MILLS, 
STATES, MAY 1951—APRIL 
(Tons of 2,900 pounds) 





Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 





May April May —_ May 31, April 30, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 





v. & 284,101 393,075 637,812 *657,529 1,265,766 *1,619,477 





Arkansas (§) 

Illinois 127,104 

Indiana 5,699 is, "910 

lowa 5,929 66,424 

Kansas 356 11,553 

Kentucky ‘ 7,018 

Minnesota 57 20,035 

Missouri ‘ ($) 

Nebraska ; 1,880 5,12 

N. Carolina 5 (+ 8,500 

Ohio 36,226 46,350 68,978 

Oklahoma : (§) (§) 

Texas (}) 5 § 
All other 30,695 38,754 47,473 BR, 83! 199,271 211,949 





Revised. § Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual 
operations. + Receipts exceeded by reshipments of beans prev- 
iously received and held in the State. U. S. receipts are on a net 
basis, excluding transfers between mills. 
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TABOR 


GRAIN AND FEED Ca} 





WRITE, WIRE 
OR PHONE 
(2151-2161) 


SPECIALIZING IN 
COUNTRY RUN 


GRAINS... 
CORN...... 
SOYBEANS.. 
OATS....... 
WHEAT...... 


SPECIALIZING IN 


MILL FEEDS 
_HOMINY FEED 
"LINSEED MEAL 
"SOYBEAN MEAL 
Saver GRAIN 


TABOR GRAIN & FEED CO., SULLIVAN, ILL. 


MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 55707 L. D. 364 








SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, MAY 1951—APRIL 1951 





Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 





Production Stocks Production Stocks 





State 





U. S. ..209,26 212, 3,758 50,975 497,100 §511,278 





Arkansas 5 468 $5,446 4 32 5, $14,260 
Illinois 88,56: P 3,628 3: 92,5 190,170 
Indiana $ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Oklahoma 
Texas 
other ,572 $20,519 





§ Revised. * Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual 
operations. 
ee meee by Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Chemicals and 
Wood Products Section. 


@ SOYBEAN GLUE. Consumption of soybean 
glue by the softwood plywood industry in March was 
5,998,000 Ibs. compared with 5,225,000 Ibs. in February. 
and 4,018,000 Ibs. in Mar. 1950, reports Bureau of the 
Census. 

Consumption of phenolic resin glue in March was 
5,000,000 Ibs.; and of all glues, 11, 783,000 Ibs. 

Stocks of soybean glue Mar. 31 orig 3,967,000 
lbs.; Feb. 28, 4,227,000 Ibs.; and Mar. 31, 1950, 2,000,- 
000 Ibs. 

Consumption of soybean glue in April was 5,168,000 
lbs., compared with 3,727,000 Ibs. in Apr. 1950. 

Consumption of phenolic resin glue in April was 
2,338,000 Ibs.; and of all glues, 8,276,000 Ibs. 

Stocks of soybean glue Apr. 30 totaled 1,590,000 Ibs. 


@ EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil for May, as reported by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Soybeans 4,422,840 bu. 
Soybean oil (crude) 27,893,866 Ibs. 
Soybean oil (refined) 18,467,164 Ibs. 

On a soybean equivalent basis, exports for May 
amounted to 9,276,527 bushels of soybeans. 


@ SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments 
reported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 


Inc., (in pounds) : 

Week ending June 30 3, 
Week ending July 7 3, 
Week ending July 14 4, 
Week ending July 21 4, 


57 
718 


@ STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of soybeans on 
farms July | are estimated at 9.6 million bushels, equival- 
ent to 3.4 percent of the 1950 production, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics crop reporting 
hoard. This compares with 7.1 million bushels on farms 
July 1 last year and the 1943-49 average of 8.4 million 
bushels. Current holdings on farms represent a small 
marketing surplus although some stocks are still being 
held to take care of late planting. 

Farm stocks are heavily concentrated in the North 
Central states. with this area accounting for 92 percent 
of the U. S. total farm stocks. lowa has the largest stocks. 
followed in order by illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Disappearance from farms for the period April | 
to July | totaled 36.5 million bushels. This was less than 
for the comparable period in 1950 and 1949 but with 
those exceptions the highest since 1943. Soybeans for 
seed accounted for approximately one-half of the disap- 
pearance since about 18 million bushels were required 
to plant the 1951 crop. 

__ SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS JULY 1 
Average 
State «1943-49 19501951 
—Thousand peers als 


35 3 30 
91 63 


185 


85 
21 
16 
49 
102 
18 
8,421 7,064 9,620 
20 


@ SOYBEAN STOCKS. Production and Mar- 


keting Administration’s commercial grain stock reports. 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets (1,000 bu.) 
July 2 July 9 July 16 July 23 
Atlantic Coast 26 113 100 
Gulf Coast 316 968 965 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 5 
Lower Lake 
East Central 
West Central, Southwestern & Western 
Pacific Coast 
Total current week 
Total Year ago ) 5,55! 
U. 8. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canad Markets 
Total current wee 3 375 
Total Year ago dd 7 7 
Total North American Commercial Soybean ‘Stocks 
Current week 4,960 4,478 4,087 2d 
Year ago 6,290 5,573 5,560 5, 


@ SEED IMPORTS. Imports of soybean seed in- 
to the U. S. during the July 1, 1950 to Apr. 30, 195] 
period totaled 13,300 pounds, reports U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. All seed was imported from Canada. 





Order from 


Act today! Number of copies is limited. 





20% DISCOUNT FOR MEMBERS! 
SOYBEANS AND SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


Vheir Chemistry and Technology (Two Vols.) 

Edited by Klare S. Markley 

First completely comprehensive treatment of the science and 
soybean. Wide experience of the prominent authors creates a completely authori- 
tative picture of the industry. You should own this outstanding work. 


technology of the 


Vol. I. 1950, 6x9. 558 pages, 123 illus., 92 tables 
Vol. II. 1951. 6x9. 600 pages, 92 illus., 81 tables. $11.00 


. $11.00 


American Soybean Association, Hudson, lowa 





PRICE TO ASA MEMBERS ONLY 


8.80 «: 
e VOLUME 


plus 30c for delivery and 
handling 
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PER CENT EVAPORATED 
3 } 
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Evaporation Curve 


2 





TIME IN MINUTES 

















































































































Method: J cc. Amsco Hexane 
in open dish @ 90°F. 





Representative tests 


of Amsco Hexane... 


A.P.I. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 
Specific Gravity (60° F) .6852 
Pounds/gallon (60° F) 5.703 
A.S.T.M Distillation 
1.B.P. 151° F. 
50% ” 154° F. 
90% 154° F, 
Dry Point 156° F. 
Vapor Pressure @ 100° F, psia 5.0 


Color, Saybolt 30 plus 


Corrosion poss 
Doctor Test sweet 
Acidity not acid 
All specifications shown are typical of general 
control specifications and subject to minor 
fluctuations. 





St 





o Hexane 


7ives a more even evaporation curve 


with its narrower boiling range (151-156°) 


You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 
Amsco’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 
initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 

You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 

There are other good reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 
plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 
Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 
tainers used for this purpose only. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. SD-2. 


American Mineral 
Spirits Company 


CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK «- LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CARTERET - CINCINMATE - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - FT. WAYME 


GRAND RAPIDS - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE - WEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND - PROVIDENCE - SAM DIEGO - SAM FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - TOLEDO - TORONTO, CANADA 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN 4RECR, MICHIGAN 


Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Recipes that Build Reputations! 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 
SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 








s 
& 
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DOC MacGEE SAYS: Skellysolve’s 
“recipe” delivers all the qualities 
you look for in a solvent! Check 
these “ingredients” . . . Close boil- 
ing ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Low sulphur content. 


What's more, Skellysolve has a min- 
imum of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products. Minimum 
of excessively volatile compounds. 
Fast vaporization from oils and 
meals. Low end points. Freedom 
from greasy residues. And low sol- 
vent losses are assured. 


Vital, too, you can depend on this 
source of supply. Records prove we 
can ship the quality solvent you 
need, when you want it, and in the 
volume you need. Skelly Oil Com- 
pany has the raw materials, the man- 
ufacturing organization it takes to 
assure your continuous supply for 
years to come. 


Special solvent problem? Consult 
the Skelly Technical Laboratories 
and Skellysolve Technical Field- 
men. Write for complete informa- 
tion about Skellysolve now! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





